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Lf I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the 


dangerous precipice 
of telling undiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
Sall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he telis them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.— Du For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
——— 
The active, we might almost say volcanic, elements of 
the present Opposition are already at work, and the 
Liberal leaders, when they attain power, will have plenty 


hs tol Se come in restraining the exuberant. 
re 


desire of 
reforms or crotchets to bring their interesting 
to the front. Almost first in the field is the council of 


the Liberation Society, which expresses itself as eminently 


satisfied with the result of the General Election. It 
would be indeed hard to please, if it were not satis- 
fied by a majority, roughly speaking, of nearly two to 
one. Having such a majority, the Liberals are to be called 
upon at once to undertake the immediate disestablish- 
ment, if not the disendowment, of the Anglican Church 
and the Scotch Kirk, or at least to countenance an agita- 
tion directed to those ends. It is adroitly pointed 
out that no Scotch Liberal member has declared himself 
opposed to the principle of disestablishment, but the 
Liberation Society does not push forward obtrusively the 
correlative fact that no Scotch Liberal member has com- 
mitted himself to the programme of Mr. Carvell Williams. 
One and all of them, however extreme their own 
opinions, have prepared to follow the lead of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Hartington, who both: intimated ‘that 
they would be prepared to consider the question as 
regards the Kirk across the border when it came within 
the range of practical politics. ‘How long it will be 
before that blissful efa arrives we “have no more means 
of forming an opinion than the Liberal leaders them- 
selves; but they know perfectly well that one of the first 
results of attempting to tamper with the Church 
of England would be the alienation of the sections 
of the High Church party which were detached from the 
Conservative side through the assistance lent to the 
passing of the Public Worship Regulation Act by: Lord 
Beaconsfield. The’ coming ‘Cabinet, therefore, will be 
very chary about touching’ the question of disestablish- 
ment, and even if they are compelled to take it up, will 
be very tender on the question of disendowment.. Yet 
nothing is more certain than that, when the extreme 


propositions - 


Liberal Party succeeds in making disestablishment a pro- 
minent question of practical politics, the country will not 
tolerate the application of the great revenues of the 
Church to what. would then become merely sectarian 
uses. 
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extension of the suffrage to women will find for their pro- 


jects a readier advocate in Mr. Gladstone than in the 
present Prime Minister. The latter has for years shown 


a tendency to support female suffrage, and several of his 


colleagues are believed to share with him the impression 
that this would be an eminently Conservative measure. 
The rank and file of both Parties have no settled opinion 
on the matter, and await upon it the initiative of “Men 
of Light and Leading.” 


Although the Liberal leaders have lost no time in 
intimating that the first question to come before Parlia- 
ment among great questions must be the extension of 
household suffrage to the counties, it is tolerably obvious 
that considerable differences of opinion will arise on 
questions of detail—for example, as to the extent of the 
Redistribution Scheme which must accompany any such 
transfer of the political influence of the counties. In- 
deed, it would not be surprising to find a very serious 
split even within the Cabinet upon that subject, and the 
less reckless Party will hardly appeal in vain to the fact 
that any scheme to hive a chance of acceptance must 
conciliate the reasonable feeling of the House of Lords. 


Considerable uneasiness has been created during the 
week by the announcement of the Zimes that Lord 
Lytton’s policy in séttling the Candahar question may 
possibly be upset by the Liberal Party ; but if, as seems 
not improbable, the question not merely of Candahar 
but of Cabul and of Ghuznee is settled before the Con- 
servative Administration leaves office, the Liberal Cabinet 
will think itself very strong indeed if it attempts to upset 
principles which have been virtually affirmed by frequent 
votes of both Houses of the late Parliament. To those 
who, like ourselves, see an element of good and an 
element of evil in both political Parties, the one question 
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of importance is where in the future we are to look for 
anything like stability in English policy. It is obvious 


to those-who comparedates” and “who® think ose 
tical | Mr. 


tancés, that the decision conveyed by the 
Agent afortnight ago to. the Durani,capital was arrived 
we lg nd, ct of the Conse ee a 
at lls, if not ‘even be the. announcement © t 
siaMetont “This fact represents an element which the 
Times, and those from whom it drew its inspiration, appear 
to us to have left out of their account, but it “obviously 
has a bearing upon the whole question of our position in 
Afghanistan, and it should be viewed rather in the light 
of Lord Hartington’s reassuring speeches than from the 
point of view suggested by the disquieting announcement 
of the beginning of the week. pr 


Professor Martens is again put forward less to convince 
Russians than to persuade England that a Muscovite 
invasion of India is impossible. ‘The answer to this able 
gentleman. is. very simple. British soldiers of great 
eminence believe it to be possible, under certain condi- 
tions, and it is the business of any English Government 
to make quite certain that those conditions do not exist. 
Cosmopolitan professors and idealistic statesmen have 
their place in the economy of things, but those whose 
business it is, in the words of an eminent Indian journalist, 
to see that this Empire comes to no harm, may be excused 
for perceiving that if Russia is not going to India she is 
every year getting more and more unpleasantly near it. 


The establishment of a principality of Candahar is not 
at all to the liking of Russian politicians. They would 
rather see the re-erection of the late Ameer’s administra- 
tion, with its inevitable results of disaffection and dis- 
turbance everywhere north and west of the Hindoo 
Koosh. Ina powerful leader, a few days ago, the Golos 
declared the province of Afghan Turkestan to be the 
key of Central Asia. With Balkh, Andkhoi, and Mai- 
mene in her possession, Russia would be able to exert 
her influence in one direction over Badakshan and the 
Pamir, and the other over Merv, Herat, and Khorassan. 
Her chances of obtaining a grip upon the Hindoo Koosh 
are enhanced by the success which has attended the opera- 
tions of Abdurrahman Khan. The power of this prince 
is extending every day, and in the event of his having the 
good sense to keep clear of hostilities with ourselves, the 
only way we shall be able to impose vassal relations upon 
Afghan Turkestan will be to invade it. It is obvious 
that we cannot allow a pensioner of Russia to establish a 
big State between the Hindoo Koosh and Bokhara ; but, 
at the same time, it is equally plain that unless we adopt 
a definite policy in regard to Afghanistan, and speedily 
set the dominion of the late Shere Ali in proper order, 
the danger will daily become more difficult to cope with. 
The most satisfactory thing for us would be for Abdur- 
rahman Khan to invade the region within the sphere of 
our authority, and either get killed or taken prisoner. 
But we can hardly expect the danger to disappear in this 
easy manner, and in the meanwhile we must wait and see 
what the impending Administration will do with a pre- 
tender whose claims to the Ameership are allied with a 
fluent knowledge of Russian and a personal affection for 
General Kaufmann, and whose character and sympathies 
have been completely Russianised during his long resi- 
dence at Samarcand and Tashkent. 


Mr. Gladstone could take his seat for either of two 
constituencies, Mr. Parnell for either of three. The 
popularity of this person in Ireland, this seventh-rate 
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voice th ‘OU gt ‘ 
rattan, a Flood onc te a ee or even an 
O'Connell, says little ‘mae for the progress of the Irish 


‘Yace, notwithstanding schemes of national education, 


primary and intermediate. It is to be hoped that the 
Liberal Government, with their commanding majority, 
will not hesitate, in the interests of public business and 
for the credit of the Legislature, to adopt stronger means. 
for repressing Parliamentary obstruction than the feeble 
and almost laughable measures carried on the motion of 
Sir Stafford Northcote. | | pa 


Mr. Shaw’s defeat of Mr. Parnell’s nominee in the — 
County Cork renders more probable than ever the . 


instalment ofa small Donnybrook Green below the gang- 

way of the House of Commons. But we know that “a 
house divided against a house falleth.” When Mr, 
Parnell and Mr. Shaw have settled their differences, it 
will be time enough to give even five minutes’ serious 
consideration to their programme. It is again according 
unto the old proverb, ‘“ When an Ivishman is to be 
roasted another is always ready to turn the spit.” 4 


It is reported that not only Mr. Bradlaugh but a select 


company of extreme Radicals will make a vigorous stand, Le 
against the oath of allegiance and supremacy, and against ae 

any form of religious sanction to their legislative duties, 

which may be required by statute or by the usages of. ee, 
It remains to be seen 
whether the Liberal Party has been so far educated by 


the Houses of Parliament. 


the late contest,as to accept this new development. 


The suspense of the country respecting the fate of the : 
Atalanta almost extinguishes any interest that might — 


still have been felt in the result of the later elections, 
The loss of the Zurydice is still singularly fresh in the 
minds of the people, and if indeed the worst fears for the. 
old Juno should be realised, a blow would be struck at 
our present training-ship system, which good judges have. 
long held to be both dangerous and inefficient. The, 
particulars published in the Portsmouth Times show that 
nine-tenths of the Aza/anta’s crew were ordinary seamen, 
of probably not more than twenty years of age, and. 
boys. Such a crew, willing and spirited as it might be, 
would neither have the experience nor the strength, 
necessary for doing battle with prolonged rough weather, 
and it is evident that no training-ship should for the 
future be allowed away on a. winter's cruise without a. 
proportion of able seamen equal to a third or at least a 
fourth of the ship’s company. 4 

cd 


The protracted and ill-starred subject of Herat | may, o 


be thought to be one of the postponed topics. The, 
receding tide will doubtless leave the necessity of secur-: 
ing that post stranded high and dry, like a boat on the, 
shore, to wait until the reflux shall float it, and the, 
thinkers and writers who had embarked themselves in} 
it for a voyage at present denied them. What a Persian 
thinks of the debate whether Herat, should be left as a 
prey to Russia or as a spoil to an Afghan ruler, is told. 
us in a pamphlet, the author of which, though not named, 
can be easily guessed. Messrs. Allen have impartially: 
given to the world the work in which, with wonted. 
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impetuosity, a gallant historian “urges England to seize 
the key of India and the rich Heririd. A Persian 
claims Herat as a natural possession of the Shah, 
and appeals to history to prove it. He-complains that 
we, by interfering to raise the siege of Herat, really 
prevented Persia, from freeing herself from the dire 
scourge of the Tekke Turcomans, an object only to be 
attained by her. occupation of Merv., To some of us 
these Turcomans are patriotic warriors, whose success is 
devoutly to be wished. Toa Persian they are ferocious 
man-stealers, guilty of every crime and cruelty, He 
would willingly sacrifice Herat and even Khorassan, if 
needful to maintain British power intact on, behalf of 
the liberty and progress of the world. But he cannot 
see what possible use of protection to that Power the 
possession of Herat by English or Afghan could be. 
He argues that it is a tumbledown place, and ridicules its 
keydom. He protests that Persia would keep it as 
safely for us as the Afghan could. But this useless place 
would be a precious possession to Persia, and her occu- 
pation at Merv would at once repress. the. Turcoman 
banditti, and remove a jetra offensionis from Russia. 
The author, who addresses Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
tells him to hold but not advance beyond the 
scientific frontier, which is a necessity, and, to desist 
from harassing, humiliating, and despising the people 
made to be the natural allies of England. We con- 
jecture that he means the Persians, It must be admitted 
that he makes as good a case out as possible for the 
negotiations with Persia. Like Dalgetty in the dungeon 
with the disguised marquis, we never heard so much 
good of them before, and under the cloak of the 
anonymous writer can grasp the accomplished diplomate. 


When Indian officials quarrel, and they do some- 
times, their power of mutual exasperation is wonderful. 
Whether it be edifying to the lookers on who see how 
these civilians love one another is doubtful. Just now 
there is a splendid instance to hand, as men of business 
say. It is hard to imagine a bitter quarrel over improve- 
ments in Indian agriculture, though railways versus 
canals can always get up a row. But the Government of 
India, in a luckless hour, recommended Sir Ashley Eden 
to profit by the report of the agricultural experiments in 
the North-West. The resolution informed the Bengal 
Government that their province was especially deficient 
in agricultural instruction, though, perhaps, it was the 
one of all Indian provinces where a reform of practice 
was most needed. Mr. Buck’s experiences and results 
were described as an alterative to the peccant authorities 
of Belvedere. 


Sir Ashley Eden at once took up the cudgels for his 
province and his subjects. He characterises Mr. Bucks’ 
experiments as costly failures, the few successes being 
due either to private firms or ignorant Bengalis. He 
declares that his cultivators know better than we do how 
to raise paying crops enough and to spare for other 
more needy provinces. And he contemptuously refuses 
to waste money on orchards and acclimatised seeds. 
Mr. Buck’s ploughs are condemned because the plough- 
man can’t twist his bullock’s tail, and needs another man 
‘ohelp him, As to Government officers trying to im- 
Prove the breed of sheep, Sir Ashley says that so long as 
the ewes have lambs without the intervention or assist- 
ance of the collectors, “he won’t interfere or employ” 
their expensive agency. He suggests, however, that 
some of the embryo civilians should add to their prepa- 
fatory studies a course of agricultural study at Ciren- 


cester, and a short period in a co-operative store. So’ 
they will be eriabled to puzzle the ryots, and learn to"! 
manage large shops for ornamental wares. 


It is rather a puzzle in political economy : the natives 
of India are ground down with taxes ; but the poverty- ‘ 
stricken Parsees have sent 200/ to pay Professor | 
Fawcett’s election bills—there is more to follow. What’ 
will he do with it?’ It is even more bewildering than the © 
munificent relief sent to Ireland from bankrupt India. 


The Commandet-in-Chief in India has recorded his ° 
high appreciation of the very able and satisfactory ' 
manner in which Brigadier-General C. J. Gough con- — 
ducted the exttémely difficult operation of relieving © 
General Roberts ‘at ‘Cabul in December last. The army: | 
in Afghanistan have, we are told, recorded, non-officially, 
their opinions of “Geheral Massy’s conduct. They have _ 
named ‘him the’ Saviour of Shirpur, and are loud in. 
praise of hig gallantry. Yet in the same breath we are. ’ 
told that Sir P. Haines not only removed him from his. — 
command, but did''$o' as the result of correspondence ~ 
between the Commarider-in-Chief and the Government © 


of India, without any reference to General Massy. His — 


first knowledge, it is said, was derived from the order of 
removal. It is well to note that Sir Frederick Roberts 
sympathises with his brave subordinate. 


Although the Republican Party in the United States — 


seem bent by a fair majority upon. the nomination of 


General Grant for a third term of office, a considerable - . 


section of the Party has concentrated its efforts upon. 
Senator Blaine. The adherents of the Third Term must 
be aware that by forcing on the country the candidature 
of the conqueror of Lee, they are giving an opportunity 


_ 


to the Democrats who ran them so close last time, which: . 
can hardly fail, especially with the growing democratic. . 


feeling in the Southern States, to place the White House: 
for the first time since 1861 in the hands of the enemy.. 
‘Apart altogether from any question of the relative worth: 


of Blaine and Grant, this division represents bad tactics , 


which render defeat not merely probable but almost . 
inevitable. 2 


We learn from Tiflis that the Shah has given orders 


for the formation ofa regiment of Armenians, to serve as | 


the nucleus of a contingent to be composed of non- 
Mussulman subjects’ of “his Iranic Majesty. The regi- 
ment will be organised and trained by some of the 
Russian officers at present at Teheran. 


The military aspect of the recent legislation by which 
the Prussian Government becomes the possessor of most 
of the railways of :the kingdom has escaped the attention 
it deserves. The Prussian State not only purchases 
several of the longest lines, but it is empowered to build 
eight new railways, some of which will be of the greatest 
strategic importance. It is, for instance, to spend nine 
million marks on a line ‘from Marienburg, vid Marien- 


-werder and Graudenz, to the fortress of Thorn. This 


will connect the port of Dantzig with Eastern Prussia and — 
Prussian Poland, and materially aid in securing the 
eastern frontier against attack. A new line is to run 
from Schreidemiilile ‘to -Deutsch-Crone ; and another, 
through the Thuringian Forest and the fortress “of — 
Erfurt, ‘will connect Prussia with Bavaria. Emden is to 
be connected onthe north-west of Prussia with Norden 
and the Oldenburg frontier ; and as to Holland the lines» 
already in the hands of the Prussian Government will 


enable it te pour troops into that unhappy country from “ 
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three points—Zevenaar, Nymwegen, and Venlo. Tae} © 


icy of Prussia in this question is still that of the domi- 
nant State. The railways in her possession will enable 
her, should any of the smaller states rebel against her or 
the Empire, to crush them into submission as quickly as 
she did in 1866, The Particularistic spirit is not dead. 
The smaller states love the Empire, but they do not 
forget themselves, and therefore oppose all Bismarck’s 
schemes for a real union of the German lines. 


The cruelties of men of science will certainly produce 
a terrible reaction sooner or later in the public mind. 
We have always thought that the agitation against vivi- 
section was overstrained, though not w .aout reason. 
But there will be a general feeling of indignation in the 
public mind at the news telegraphed from Pesth to yester- 
day’s Daily News, that a man of 23 years of age, having 
been hanged for the murder of two women, was, after 
being pronounced dead by the doctor, subjected to an 
electrical shock, under which he soon revived and speedily 
recovered, except that his mind was gone. Congestion 
of the brain had resulted from the hanging, and the man 
was mad. Twenty-four hours later he died mad, having 
attempted violence against his keepers, and having com- 
plained of fearful pain. This is carrying “science falsely 
so called” to a point at which human nature revolts 
from it ; and the Raab experimentalists will be found to 
have unconsciously aided the English movement against 
vivisection and its accompanying horrors. 








Lord Beaconsfield has added another to the many 
favours he has con‘erred on the Low Church party. A 
few days ago he made Canon Ryle a Dean of Salisbury ; 
now he mominates him Bishop of Liverpool. Sneers 
have been heard of late years when Sir Garnet Wolseley 
came to the front, that England had only one general. 
Is it to be understood that in the Prime Minister's judg- 
ment the Evangelical party has only one man worthy of 
high ecclesiastical office ? 


Opinion is rapidly changing respecting the Panama 
Canal. The demonstration against it in the first instance 
in the United States, on the ground that it would be a 
violation of the Monroe doctrine for any European 
powers to take part in cutting the Panama “ ditch,” was 
promptly met by M. de Lesseps’ reply that, provided the 
«anal was made, he would rather prefer the United States 
to make it. And now the Americans appear to be 
coming to the more reasonable frame of mind, that if 
Europe will subscribe half the money, American 
directors will undertake to supervise the expenditure 
of the whole capital. If this does not satisfy Europe, 
nothing will ; and it therefore only remains for M. de 
Lesseps, during his approaching lectures in England and 
on the Continent, to persuade the European public to 
put down their millions. 





“Bismarck on Peace” is rather a novel heading for a 
Berlin telegram. The Chancellor has a reputation for 
making war, and it is generally supposed that if he wishes 
to retain this reputation, he has no time to think of peace. 
And the general supposition proves correct. In his letter 
to a member of the Reichstag, he does not believe he shall 
see a day of peace ; it is quite useless to bother about it ; 
it is out of the region of practical politics. “ If you wish for 
war,” he might say to a pupil, “ you must have a big army 
well prepared to fight ; and you must not be afraid to be 
the first to strike. Peace is quite another thing. With 
that you must be last. You must be the first to arm and 
the last to disarm.” 
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RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


The difficulty between Russia and China respecting — 
the retrocession of Kuldja is far from being terminated, 
and it should cause no surprise if the strain increases 
rather than diminishes. It has only been within the past _ 
few weeks that we have been able to understand the real — 
causes which lay at the root of this misunderstanding. 
They are not limited to the suspicion that Chung How 
has received bribes from the Russian officials. Nor are — 
they wholly based on the equitable right of China to the — 
restoration of the whole of the Kuldja territory. It has 
been revealed that there has been an accession to power — 
of the Anti-Foreign party, who are hostile to all Euro. 
peans without distinction, and who have been encouraged 
in that hostility by the successes of the national army, — 
under Tso Tsung-t’ang, the chief antagonist of the 
Livadia Treaty. At this moment there is evidently an — 
acute struggle between the two sections of the official 
class in Pekin—the Progressists, under the Prince of — 
Kung and Li Hung Chang, and the Anti-Foreign party, — 
headed by the Prince of Tun. The impeachment of 
Chung How by the successful Generalissimo, who hag 
reconquered Kashgar, and who believes himself capable 
of defeating the “ northern barbarians,” has increased the © 
antagonism of those two parties in the State, and this 
internecine struggle may become a source of great danger, — 
not to Russia alone, but to all foreign countries. | 

The St. Petersburg Government were never 
in a transaction which more clearly illustrated their utter 
incapacity to act honestly in their dealings with their 
neighbours, than this affair of Kuldja. Eight or nine 
years ago, when the tide of rebellion ran high against the — 
Chinese, and they were compelled to withdraw from’ dis- — 
trict after district in Western China, the fertile region of 
Kuldja had to be abandoned amongst the rest. The 
Russians had a sharp eye upon that country, not only 
because of its richness, but also for its strategical im- 
portance. They were also alarmed at the growing strength 
of the Atalik Ghazi, the development of whose power 
might have seriously jeopardised the influence of Russia 
in Central Asia. The Russian ambassador at Pekin was 
therefore instructed to inform the Chinese that, in order 
to avoid disturbances along the Russian frontier, an ‘army — 
would occupy Kuldja, but the country would not be — 
maintained as a province of the Czar, and would be 
given up whenever a Chinese army, of sufficient — 
strength to maintain order, was sent to occupy it. . The 
plain intention of this occupation was to show the 
Mahommedans under Yakoob Beg that they must limit — 
their enterprise to Kashgar and Yarkand; in short, — 
that Russia would not permit the development. of a — 


strong Mahommedan State. The pledge to restore Kuldja 


was undeniable, but it was never thought that China would - 
be able to claim her bond. Under the leadership of — 

Tso Tsung-t’ang, however, the Chinese have lately re- 

asserted their authority in the western parts of the empire. — 

The Mahommedan rising has been stamped out, and 
Kashgar has been reabsorbed into the Chinese empire. — 
It was impossible to deny that an army which had accom- — 
plished so much would be able to maintain order in 
Kuldja; but instead of at once restoring the country, 
Russia held fast her grip, in recognition, doubtless, of the 
diplomatic maxim Jdeati possidentes. Such a simple and 
straightforward plan as fulfilling her pledge to China was 
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foreign to Russian forms of procedure. Kuldja was a 
treasure, and no concession could be made in regard to 
it short of a price. The settlement of this issue neces- 
sitated the mission of Chung How to St. Petersburg. 
Instead of the Envoy travelling overland, in order to 
gain a local knowledge of the disputed country, and to 
confer with Tso Tsung-t’ang, he took the ordinary route 


by way of Europe.. On arriving at the Russian capital,” 


he found that the St. Petersburg Government had _pre- 
pared some huge demands for his acceptance. Though 
resisting. some, especially those relating to exclu- 
sive facilities for Russian trade in Western China, he 
seems to have easily yielded to others which were 
equally unreasonable. China has little objection to the 
payment of money for Russia’s administration of China, 
but the Pekin Government are bitterly opposed to Russia 
holding an acre of their territory, and especially to that 


part which will give them access to Kashgaria. This. 


latter aspect is of the more importance because the 
retention of the strip of territory between the Tian Shan 
and the Karagantai mountains, which Chung How ceded 
to Russia under the Livadia Treaty, would have enabled 
Russia to exercise a very material influence in Kuldja 
and in Eastern Turkestan. _ 

Immediately Tso Tsung-t’ang heard of the proposed 
arrangement, he drafted an indictment against its author, 
and long before Chung How reached Pekin his conduct 
had become an object of adverse criticism. Immediately 
he reached the capital he was arrested, thrown into 
prison, degraded, and it was with great difficulty that his 
partisans succeeded in saving his head. At the best, this 
once powerful minister will most likely suffer banishment, 
even though he is a member of one of the best Manchu 
families in the State. As to Russia, it’ remains to be 
seen what the Pekin Government will do with her. Up 


to the present moment the Chinese authorities refuse to - 


ratify the treaty. Their Generalissimo maintains a very 
threatening attitude on the Kuldja frontier, and as 
his army is drilled and armed on the European model, 
he regards himself as capable of defeating the small 
force of Russian troops which can be brought against 
him. Meanwhile Russia is temporising, and carefully 
preparing for the worst. She is not likely to commit any 


overt act till some means of settlement have been devised | 


and proved useless, but it is nevertheless certain that 
Russia means to suffer no defeat in this business. A 


glance at her naval and military preparations almost. 


Suggests the idea that Russia will very gladly enter on a 
campaign against China. Not only is she sending an 
increasing number of ships to the Northern Pacific, but 
she has abandoned the Turcoman expedition in order to 
concentrate her forces on the Amoor. 
still more serious for China, the Russian authorities are 
undoubtedly arranging with the Emir of Bokhara, and 
the Mahommedans who have been driven out of Kashgar, 
to undertake another campaign. If Russia succeeds in 
utilising the Mahommedan power of Central Asia against 
China, that circumstance will invest her rule with a 
feature of marked significance. : 


While all these preparations are being quietly made, 


Professor Martens is directed to suggest what is regarded © 


4S an equitable method of settlement, and the Russian 
Press to adopt an entirely changed tone upon the subject. 
They declare that it is premature to apprehend serious 
‘complications, They are good enough to deny that 


Europeans, and England in particular (it is singular 


that the conduct of Germany ‘at Pekin has not called for 
Special remark), have not encouraged China to reject the 
Kuldja Treaty. The story is also’ revived that negotia- 





What may be: 





tions are to be reopened on this subject with the Marquess 


‘Tseng. - All this looks uncommonly like an effort to gain 
time till Russia is ready for warlike operations. . So long, 


however, as the situation remains in its present unsettled 
condition, there is yet hope of a conflict being avoided. 
It will obviously be very much against the interest of 
every European Power for China to go to war. If she 
were defeated, a$ she would inevitably be in the long run, 
Russia would not be permitted to make such terms with 
her as would injure the other European States. That 
would certainly not have been the case under Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government ; and even should the Liberals 
maintain a policy of non-intervention in regard to this 
matter, France and Germany will not be likely to follow 
their example. It is probable, therefore, that if Russia 
and China cannot themselves come to terms, the other 
Powers may offer their good services, on the basis, 
perhaps, of Russia giving up the whole of the Kuldja 
territory, on the payment of an increased sum of money 
for her eight years’ administration of the province. This 
would not be an unreasonable form of settlement. 


AMENDMENT OF THE BALLOT ACT. 


The short session of Parliament that begins next 
month will’ hardly afford the new Government time for 
the introduction of any great measure of legislation ; but 
it may be taken for granted that, whatever else is left un- 
done, voting by ballot will be made one of the perma- 
nent institutions’of the countrye By an amendment of 
the “House of ‘Lords, accepted by the House of Com- 
mons, the Ballot Act of 1872 was made experimental ; 
and under its 33rd section it expires on December 31 
next. While the. experiment has succeeded so far as to 
make it certain that neither Party would now venture to 
revert to the system of open voting, it cannot be said 
that the existing law ensures anything like secrecy of 
voting. Unless secrecy in voting by ballot is to 
be a mere sham, the new Government will have to 
do something more than pass a brief enactment 
for the continuance of Mr. Forster’s measure of 1872. 
Absolute secrecy is of course impossible, since there is 
nothing to prevent a man making known how he has 
voted ; and this very frankness on the part of a portion 
of the’electors makes it more difficult, under the existing 
state of the law, for the others to conceal their votes. 
It is ‘certain that’ little faith will be placed in the secrecy 
of the present system of voting as long as each ballot 
paper bears a number on its back corresponding to the 
one on the counterfoil retained by the presiding officer. 
It is true that’ under the 4th section of the Ballot Act, 
any infringement of secrecy on the part of officers, 
clerks, or agents in attendance at the counting of the 
votes, renders the offenders liable to six months im- 
prisonment with hard labour. But it is obvious that, in 
nine cases out of ten, a clerk might easily disclose the 
manner in which an elector had voted to any one in- 
terested, in such a way as to run little chance of dis- 


|'covery. The ‘business of counting the votes in large 


constituencies is, of course, generally conducted at such 
high pressure, that a clerk would perhaps have a small 
chance of ascertaining how any individual elector voted. 
In small boroughs, however, where the electoral body is 
numbered by hundreds—that is, in those very constitu- 
encies where intimidation is most likely to be resorted to 
—it is evident that the manner in which some uncertain 
electors ‘voted could be, and doubtless is, frequently 
ascertained: One of the first steps towards ensuring 
greater secrecy in voting should be to remove the ready 
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means of identification afforded by the present mode of 
numbering the ballot papers and their counterfoils. The 
doubtful advantages gained by this system might surely 


be obtained by other and less objectionable methods, 


It has been recently alleged that by a systematic 
organisation the manner in which electors have voted can 
be pretty accurately ascertained ; and of this there can 
be little doubt. In the first place, a large number of the 
electors make no secret as to the manner in which they 
have voted, and the number about whose votes there iS 
any doubt is very small, at all events in a moderate-sized 
constituency. The personating agents, stationed by the 
candidates at the polling places to watch the voting, are 
equally bound with the officers and clerks to maintain the 
secrecy of the voting ; but it is almost impossible for 
them to serve loyally those by whom they are employed 
without to some extent divulging, or certainly making use 
of the information they obtain. For instance, they are 
allowed to be present when the ballot paper of an 
illiterate, blind, or otherwise incapacitated voter 1s 
marked by the presiding officer, and they thus become 
acquainted with the way a considerable number of the 
votes are given. The number of electors about whose 
votes.there is any real doubt is thus reduced to compara- 
tively small dimensions ; and after the voting papers 
have been all counted, an intelligent agent who has been 
served by a carefully selected staff of canvassers would 
have little difficulty in arriving at a pretty accurate idea 
as to which electors had supported the candidate in whose 
success he was interested. It is a question, indeed, 
whether all canvassing should not be made illegal. The 
whole system certainly requires to be reconsidered, and 
especially the class of canvassing and touting that goes 
on in the neighbourhood of the polling stations. .Some 
agents have a practice of keeping a record of all the 
voters as they come to the poll, and employ canvassers 
in hunting up those voters who have not recorded their 
votes. ‘This gives rise to many abuses, and it is by no 
means improbable that it may have led to personation of 
absent electors. An unprincipled canvasser possessed of 
accurate information as to the voters who have come to 
the poll, and the reasons for the absence of others, would 
have little difficulty in hiring men to personate absentees 
towards the close of an election, and in some districts he 
would do so with comparatively slight risk of discovery. 
Again, the system adopted by some agents of issuing 
cards to voters, containing instructions to the latter to 
hand the cards after they have voted to one of the can- 
didates’ appointed messengers, is not only very objection- 
able, but would almost seem to be an infringement of 
the secrecy of voting as laid down in the 4th section 
of the Act. 

The different manner in which the returning officers 
interpret the powers given to them to reject ballot papets 
as being invalid is another matter that requires very 
serious attention. Such papers can only be rejected on 
the following grounds : (1) That the papers did not bear 
the official mark of the returning officer; (2) that the 
elector voted for more candidates than he was entitled 
to; (3) that the papers bore some writing or mark by 
which the voter could be identified ; and (4) that it was 
either unmarked or marked in such a way as to render 
the voter’s intentions uncertain. On the first two grounds 
no difference of opinion as to the validity of a ballot 
paper could well arise. As regards the third, it is a 
question whether the fact of an elector placing his name 
on the paper should invalidate his vote. It is true that 
it destroys the secrecy of his vote, but since the manner 
in which illiterate electors have voted is not kept secret, 


and many voters make a point of stating how they have: a 


filled up their papers, it is difficult to understand why a. 
man’s vote should be rejected because he chooses ‘to. 


write his name on his ballot paper. The point, however. 
upon which returning officers chiefly differ is as to what 


constitutes uncertainty in a voting paper. Some will 
reject a paper if the voter in making his mark does 


not put it in the space ruled off for it on the ‘ 
paper, opposite to the candidate’s name, but affixes __ 


the cross directly against the name. One of the three, 
votes by which Mr. C. S. Read lost his seat for South 
Norfolk on a scrutiny was rejected owing to this alleged _ 
informality. In other cases papers have been declared _ 
void because an alteration has been made in filling up, 
the paper, although the intention of the voter is perfectly: 
clear. On the other hand, some returning officers take a 
much more liberal view of the clause relating to the 
rejection of voting papers, and have accepted them, even _ 
when altered, if the voters’ intentions were obvious, This — 
certainly seems quite in accordance with the spirit of the 
Act, and it is desirable that the law on this point should _ 
be very clearly defined, If the Ballot Act at the present: 
elections has worked with less friction, its defects have 
certainly become more apparent ; and it is evident that,. 
unless these are amended, those interested will find means 
before another general election takes place of still further 
utilising these defects in order to defeat the secrecy of 
the voting, and to undermine the independence of the 
electors. af 


“4 


ae ee 


a 
THE CRISIS IN BURMAH, ee 


For twelve months past, the wise people who love pro- 
phetic platitudes have been shaking their heads over 
Burmah and its half-mad monarch. “Things mustsoom: 
come to a head there.” The difficulty is, however, in’ 
knowing when that not undesirable point has been™ 
reached. When Theebaw simplified the succession by” 
murdering all the available heirs-apparent he could lay” 
his hands on, Rangoon considered that the ruthless” 
Lord of Ava had almost reached the culmination of his 
wickedness. When the British minister, considering” 
discretion the better part of political valour, slipped 
off from Mandalay without leaving his card or ask-’ 
ing his passports, men trained up in the traditions of 
the Foreign Office asserted that surely now things” 
had “come to a head.” But in spite of a steady” 
manufacture of bellicose canards at Rangoon, Lord 
Lytton did net move. Ambassadors, it is true, came. 
from Mandalay to the British border, but as they had™ 
no credentials, and little in the shape of “ powers,” 
they were politely requested to cool their august heels at” 
Thyetmyo, until they could satisfy Mr. Chief Commis-" 
sioner Aitchiscn that they were authorised to do anything’ 
else. The latest report is that they have not even been” 
permitted to continue this harmless pastime; and simul+~ 
taneously there comes from Mandalay a perfect hurricane 
of alarmist news, the evident intention of which isto’ 
bring “matters to a head ”—and that speedily. Thee- = 
baw’s baby heir is dead of smallpox—which we regret to 
hear ; and Theebaw himself has succumbed to the same™ 
malady—the which is, we fear, only too good news to 
be true. However, before dying, he ordered a heca-— 
tomb of his subjects to be offered up. The astrologers 
had declared that the Burmese troubles were due to the. 
“nats,” or spirits, having been displeased.’ When Man-’ 
dalay was built, in 1862, human beings were buried alive: 
under its gates. But the soothsayers announce that» 
this expiatory sacrifice has ceased to be grateful to’ 
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the bloodthirsty “ nats,”’ and that moreover they 
are displeased that Theebaw has: departed from the 
custom of his predecessors by not changing his 
capital when he came to the throne. Accordingly, 
if trouble were to be averted in the future and the present 
one stayed, these nats must be propitiated by a sacrifice 
of 700 people, selected from all classes of society, the 
sacred “ Phoongyees,” or yellow-cloaked Buddhist priests, 
not excepted. And, so announced the telegram from 
Rangoon, the fated seven hundred human sacrifices were 
offered up by being buried alive. The story was a horrible 
one—a culminating abomination to those which had 
preceded it, and, if true, calculated to bring “things to a 
head,” in the interests of decency, public safety, and the 
third commandment as understood among civilised men. 
It is true that, in spite of the simple-minded avidity with 
which the writers: in the daily press—who had just dis- 
covered where Burmah was—accepted and commented 
on the tale, there were various cogent reasons for doubt- 
ing it. These we need not trouble our readers with. 
The mayor of the county town had thirteen good and 
sufficient reasons for not saluting the king. But his 
Majesty begged him to spare the relation of the other 
twelve when he mentioned that the first was that he had 
no guns. In like manner the most exigeant of publicists 
will be satisfied with a brief argument against the possi- 
bility of these Burmese burials also, when he learns the 
main one to be that they never happened at all. 

That at last is the solemn assertion of the Burmese 
envoys at Thyetmyo. The entire story was a Rangoon 
invention, and the only foundation for it, if foundation it 
can be called, is that a census of the capital is being taken. 
This will be disappointing news for the “annexation 
ring ;” but at all events they can console themselves by 
asserting that the whole contradiction is a blind, that the 
massacre did take place ; and if things do not “come to 
a head,” they can always, by retailing the gossip of their 
Burmese servants, recoup themselves by reporting 
“ atrocities” still more heinous. For the present, how- 
ever, we must accept the official contradiction, though 
we are not at all sure that something of the kind 
related did not take place. Such sacrifices are not 
unknown in the history of Burmah, and are among 
the most widespread of inhuman practices. It is 
also unquestionable that the changing of capitals is 
a favourite practice with the Indo-Chinese monarchs, 
In Burmah, for example, Tagoung, Prome, Pagan, 
Tsagain, Ava, Toungoo, Amarapura, and other cities 
have at different times been the seats of Government, 
and Mandalay itself is not yet twenty years old. To 
place human bodies under the foundation of buildings is 
an ancient superstition, leading us back to a period in 
the history of the world when the worship of spirits and 
the propitiation of demons constituted the principal 
religious rites of primitive men. The Picts are tra- 
ditioned to have bathed the foundation of their build- 
ings with human blood, and there is a legend that even 
St. Columba found it necessary to bury St. Oran alive 
beneath the foundation of his monastery, in order to 
allay the wrath of the spirits who demolished during the 
night what the builders had reared during the day. In 
1463, the peasants of Nogat made a beggar drunk, and 
buried him among the materials with which they were 
repairing a broken dam ; and as late as 1843, when a new 
bridge was being built at Halle, in Germany, an idea 
got abroad that a child was wanted, to be buried at 
the foundation. In Polynesia many of the temples 
were founded on a stratum.of human bodies; and 


in Thuringia, Italy, Servia, Great Britain, Denmark, | 








Modern Greece, Africa, Borneo, Japan, India, and else- 
where, we find many remnants or actual proof of the wide- ’ 
spread character of this belief. A Danish story tells how | 
the master-masons, finding that the walls of Copenhagen 
sank as fast as they were built, took a little girl and 
arched her into the stone-work. Then all was well. In 
Tenasserim, Dr. Mason was told by an eye-witness that a 
living criminal was put into each of the post holes when ~ 
the new gate of Tavoy was built twenty years ago. We 
have already referred to an identical ceremony having ~ 
been performed when Mandalay was built, while it is cur- 
rently reported that, not many years ago, a Burmese 
Queen was drowned in a reservoir in order to make the 
dike safe, and that under the fortress of Thatung, the 


divided body of a hero was buried in order to render 
the castle impregnable. 
that the awe of these “nats,” or spirits, is not a part of: 
Buddhism, but that firm understratum of Shamanism 
which was the original faith of the Burmans before the 
priests of Gautama arrived from India with the now pre- 
valent creed. 


It may, however, be added 


The question now is, have things “‘ come to a head”? 


From Rangoon, where the wish is father to the assertion, 
we have been assured for the last year or so that they 
speedily will. Again the same rumour reaches us. 
Officers’ leave has been stopped, and altogether, it is be- 
lieved (and hoped) that something very watlike is on. 
the ¢apis. We are not of that opinion. It is really no- 


business of ours to tell Theebaw how he shall rule, or to 
request him to sign the pledge, however grieved we may 
be to hear that he loves not wisely but too well the cup 
which cheers but also inebriates. That is—it is not our » 
duty, though it may be our interest, to intermeddle in © 
Burmese affairs, so long as the mad Lord of Mandalay © 
confines his freaks to his own kingdom. When he 
extends them across our border, we do not sup- 
pose that even Mr. Gladstone would counsel allowing 
him to play his little game.in peace! No doubt it 
may be pleaded that many of our countrymen are in 
Mandalay, and that our minister has had to retire in terror 
for his life. It is likewise strictly the fact that since 
we annexed the coast-lying region of Burmah the > 
country has prospered exceedingly, and is the only part 

of India which not only pays its own expenses, but sends — 
a handsome surplus to aid the Imperial revenue. That — 
our rule is appreciated is proved by the fact that 
thousands: of Burmese are, year after year, crossing the 
border to find under our protection that peace and safety 
which is denied them at home, and this in spite of the © 
sanctity with which the people of those countries regard » 
the monarch, whose property they are considered to be. 
However, we do not wish to annex independent Burmah. © 
Hornets’ nests are undesirable acquisitions. At the same 
time, the early accession of a minister so notoriously 
humanitarian as Mr. Gladstone, must, we fear, if his 
views are to be carried out to their logical termina- 
tion, speedily embroil either us or some one else with | 
Burmah. The “atrocities” in Mandalay—even should © 
the recently reported ones prove to be untrue—are more 
heinous than those of the Bashi-Bazouks in Bulgaria, 
on account of which Mr. Gladstone advocated the “ ex- 
pansion of subject peoples,” and the achievement of 
their independence, if need be, by Russian semi-secret 
aid, or by open warfare. He cannot surely grant less to 
the Burmese and our friends on the other side of them. 
Siam is governed by an ambitious ally of England, and 
the Shans and other semi-subject tribes are in no way 
well disposed towards King Theebaw. Allow them a 
“perfect expansion.” Let Mr. Gladstone be “ the dog 
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that barks ” and cries “ hands off.” If so, the career of 
the Burmese king would be short, even should we not 
imitate the virtuous example of Russia by aiding the 
Burmese with arms, and officering the Siamese and Shan 
armies with British officers. F inally, if the report that 
Theebaw is dead prove true, the time is favourable for 
this highly Christian proceeding. For the nearest heir to 
the throne is a refugee in India, and therefore as much 
our man as the Princes of Servia and Bulgaria are the 
obedient servants of the Czar. 


LONDON WATER-SUPPLY. 


It has been said that the late Government dissolved 

itself in water, that it became in a sense but an aqueous 
solution of a Government when it appealed to the 
people. What influence Mr. Cross’s unfortunate Bill had 
upon the Prime Minister when he thought of securing a 
new mandate from the nation, of course nobody can tell. 
But this is certain, that the question involved in that most 
unpopular measure will not be allowed to rest. Not only 
does it figure in Mr. Gladstone’s formidable catalogue of 
“ unredeemed pledges,” but the most prominent members 
of the Radical party have also committed themselves to 
a policy which admits of no faltering or delay in regard to 
reorganising the water-supply of the Metropolis. They, 
as well as Mr. Cross, are bound to the principle not 
merely of dealing with the matter at once, but in a certain 
way. It must, according to their speeches last session, 
be taken up by the Imperial Government, and it must 
be so settled that the ratepayers of London will get a 
constant supply of water of a purer quality than 
that which they now get, and at a smaller cost than 
that which they now pay. The new Home Secretary will 
therefore have to introduce a Bill at the latest by 
next session, and it will be a great stroke of luck 
for him if he and his Government do not drown them- 
selves in the ocean of controversy that will be then lashed 
into fury. For it is no easy business to settle the 
Water question. Any minister who meddles with it, no 
matter what view he may take of its bearings, will be 
certain to rouse the ire of interested parties. He will 
have to submit to quite as much vituperative criticism as 
that which was poured out on Mr. Cross’s well-meant 
but futile measure. For when the whole affair is re- 
garded in the dry light of impartial examination, it is 
now seen that Mr. Cross’s Bill was well meant, and that 
its introduction did a great deal of positive good. 

We take it that the great good it did was that it edu- 
cated the people of London up to the point at which the 
average ratepayer begins to feel, first, that something 
must be done to reform the present water-supply; secondly, 
that it must be done without one week’s needless delay ; 
and, lastly, that in the doing of it a vast amount of money 
will have to be spent. Heretofore the people have had 
no very vivid idea of the immensity of the “ vested 
interest ” they had permitted to grow up around them, in 
the shape of waterworks ; so that when Mr. Cross pro- 
posed to buy these up they were astounded at the 
magnitude of the sum demanded. Whilst we doubt if 
Mr. Cross at the time could have persuaded the 
water companies to sell for less than he was prepared 
to give them, we cannot deny that in estimating the 
right compensation he proceeded upon two wrong prin- 
ciples ; in fact, the clear statement of this is, or ought to 
be, enough to convince any reasonable man of the futility 
of trying to defend the old Bill, as some controversialists 
in the Zimes are doing now. Mr. Cross proposed to pay 
the companies for their business, not what he by careful 
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‘Wales, from which the Severn is fed, would have — 


investigation hae it was siete but. what they said it 
was worth. That is what the scheme for com 
on the basis of dividends paid at a particular time, aa 
on the basis of the market value of the stock, came to, __ 
It would be almost perfect if we were assured that the : 
dividends. had been honestly and genuinely earned, that __ 
the plant taken over was in good order, and that the _ 
market value of the stock was not artificially enhanced __ 
by speculators for obvious purposes. On none of these © 
points were we assured. Then Mr. Cross'was to give 
compensation, not for profits earned, but for increments — 
of annual profits that might be earned. He forgot that — 
the market value of any stock includes all prospective — 
increment of profit, a fact familiar to those who know how — 
a railway company that can only pay a miserable — 
dividend may be able to quote its shares at a high — 
price. The price is paid not for what the shares 
earn to-day, but for what they are likely to earn some — 
time hence. Here we get a clear notion of the fallacy — 
which pervades the arguments of the controversialists in — 
the Zimes who have been defending Mr. Cross’s Bill, 
It is for them very convenient to say that it is forthe — 
ratepayer a good bargain to take over the water mock re £ 
at a price calculated on its present yield, and secure that — 
payment on the Metropolitan rates. The ratepayer then — 
gets as his’ reward the prospective increase in the value | 
of the property. But surely he would get that whatever © 
arrangements were made—prospective increase being — " 
always discounted in the price paid for the stock ae ia 
offered for sale. Fe 
It may be assumed, then, that whatever the Govern- 
ment may do in the matter, it will not buy the cotpasiinilad 
property on their own terms, or pay them for the prospect — 
of unearned increments of value which have beef care- — = 
fully reckoned up by the vendors in the estimated worth — 
of the property at the outset. But then what will they © 
do? The companies have no monopoly, it is true, but — . 
they have a vested interest, and they cannot be made © 
victims of confiscation. The price of the business they — 
have to sell is growing bigger every day, and under any ~ 
fair arbitration it is doubtful if the new Home Secretary — 
would be allowed to offer much less a year or so hence ~ 
than Mr. Cross tendered. The introduction of an Ex- — 
propriation Bill compelling the companies to sell at a — 
fair price would be one way of settling the matter, 
and though such a measure would be opposed, it 
could be carried by a strong Ministry. The other, 
and most effectual method of treating the question, — 
would be to bring in a new water-supply altogether. 
Most likely the companies would in that case be — 
glad to sell out at fair prices, and would not risk 
thirty millions of money for an article worth thir- 
teen. But if they were still unreasonable, what would it 
matter? They could be easily beaten out of the field if © 
the public supply were of better quality than that now : 
enjoyed by the ratepayers. Hence we take it that the a 
new Home Secretary would do well to consider this 
question—might it not be wise to seek for another 
source of water-supply than the Thames, and, if so, 
where? It is a curious comment upon the excellent ~ 
“bargain” which Mr. Cross’s apologists assure us We ~ 
were about to make with the water companies that even 
the most extravagant of the schemes for a new supply 
would have been cheaper to carry out than the purchase ~ 
of the old water system. ‘The scheme, for example, of 
Mr, Bateman to tap the drainage ground of North — 












cost us only 11,400,000/,, and that is a small sum 
compared with the 30,000,000/. which we were 
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in the long run to pay the companies for their 
old plant and rights with bad sources of supply. 
Of course, the great objection to Mr. Bateman’s scheme 
is the vast distance, 173 miles, through which the great 
aqueduct, with its 204 million gallons of water a day, 
would have to be run. But surely there is the alternative 
plan to fall back on—that of seeking a new source of 
supply near at hand, by sinking wells in the great chalk 
foundations of the London basin. The water drawn from 
thence is the best obtainable anywhere, and can be 
filtered, or rather clarified, for it is filtered by nature at 
much less expense than that incurred in purifying Thames 
water. That it is not a costly business to tap this area, 
is proved by the fact that the Kent Company has done it 
at a great profit, and that at least one of the other Metro- 
politan companies has done likewise when forced to seek 
an auxiliary source of supply. To say that such water 
must necessarily be hard is absurd, in face of the fact 
that by Clarke’s process water impregnated with chalk 
can be easily softened down to 2} degrees of hardness, 
whereas Thames water stands at 14 degrees. To assert 
that water from the chalk is necessarily unhealthy, is only 
to revive the exploded fallacies of the late Dr. Lankester, 
a gentleman whose sciéntific knowledge was more ex- 
tensive than exact. For these and many other reasons it 
seems worth asking whether it would not be well for 
the coming Home Secretary to consider the advisability 
of seeking for a new source of water-supply for London 
altogether, and offer the companies only the bare value 
of their distributing plant. It seems also worth while to 
consider whether, if a new source is resorted to, it would 
not be better to tap the chalk than attempt to carry out 
the gigantic scheme of carrying water from the Welsh 
mountains or the Cumberland lakes. 


‘“MONEY-MAKING MONKS. 


A windfall, of no great magnitude perhaps, but of a 
very curious kind, seems to lie almost within the grasp 
- of the Crown, if it should choose to insist upon its strict 
legal rights. The property which seems thus likely to 
lapse to the State is the fortune amassed by a certain 
Father Agostino, who during his lifetime combined with 
much ingenuity the characters of Capucin monk, 
British chaplain, solicitor, notary, clerk, and money- 
lender. He was born in Malta, and thus clothed with 
the rights of a Maltese British subject, which he 
jeopardised to some extent by entering the Capucin 
convent established in the island. The Maltese Govern- 
ment does not however seem to have considered this pro- 
ceeding as at all derogatory to the merits of the Padre, as 
it shortly afterwards sent him to Tunis, with a salary of 
£25, to look after the spiritual welfare ofthe Maltese 
British subjects in the principality. While acting in this 
capacity, the friar, notwithstanding the strict vows of 
poverty taken upon him at the convent, engaged freely 
in speculations of various kinds, and by the:aid of these, 
and by assisting his flock in many other besides spiritual 
cases, amassed a considerable sum of money before his 
death, which occurred at Tunis rather more than a year 
ago. 

As soon as the death occurred, the British Consular 
Court at Tunis provisionally possessed itself of the 
property, which was shortly afterwards claimed by several 
parties having very diverse interests. In the first place, 


the convent claimed, on the strength of the maxim, real 
or imaginary, that “‘ whatever is acquired by the member 
of a convent is acquired for the benefit of that convent.” 
Secondly, the Pope, as representing the Propaganda 





fidei, put in a claim, which would not, as it seemed, be 
liable to the objection urged against the convent itself, 
that worldly possessions were repudiated by the monks. 
Thirdly, the nephew and the aunt of the deceased each 
brought an action for the money on the ground that the 
priest was for all practical interests and purposes a simple 
Maltese British subject, and that his next of kin were 
entitled according to the ordinary Maltese rules of suc- 
cession. 

The case was heard at Constantinople, before Mr. 


J. H. Fawcett, Judge of Her Britannic Majesty’s Supreme 


Consular Court, whose title of Esquire has, by the way, 


from some unexplained cause, not yet been exchanged 
for» that of a knight, although his predecessors in 
office, whose place he so worthily fills, have for 
a long series of years always been honoured by 
this distinction. 
convent, who have merged their interests in one, was 
argued at great length, and with his accustomed in- 
genuity, by Mr. Pears ; and it is with the contentions 


The case of the Pope and the 


raised on their behalf that the interest of the trial, 
regarded from an international and legal point of view, 
is chiefly concerned. Mr. Fawcett has decided the case 
against the ecclesiastics and in favour of the nephew; but 
has, at the same time, in a very lucid and careful judg- 
ment—of which we have a copy before us—expressed 
his very serious doubts that “if the convent could not 
succeed, and the monk were civilly dead, the next of 
kin would possibly be barred, and the property would 
go to the Crown.” It will, however, be for the Privy 
Council, if an appeal is presented, to hand over the 
property to the Crown ; for the judge of the Supreme 


Consular Court, though with much diffidence, as already 


mentioned, has admitted the claim of the next of kin, 
in spite of all the numerous objections raised. : 


Mr. Fawcett might have disposed of the whole case, 


and arrived at his conclusion, had he chosen to do so, 
in a very plain and easy fashion. 


He might have 
purely and simply ignored both the convent as an estab- 
lishment unrecognised by English law, and the rules by 
which a life of poverty is imposed upon its members. 
Instead of cutting the Gordian knot in that fashion, he 
had the patience to go in detail through all the 
arguments adduced on behalf of the Pope and the 
monks, and his judgment therefore fills quite a 
small volume of closely-printed type. The principal 
point, however, upon which he relies on defeating the 
convent’s claim, is an inference drawn from the very 
rules upon which these claimants rely. “ If the monks 
individually are sworn to poverty, and cannot accumu- 
late riches, then obviously the monks collectively are 
similarly disqualified, and cannot either acquire or 
possess, either directly or indirectly, through the act of 
one of their members.” This is the purport of the 
reasoning by which the judge is guided, and it is 
strengthened by this additional argument, that if the 
monk was sinfully and by illicit conduct amassing 
worldly possessions, it is hardly possible for the convent, 
after acquiescing in the wrongful act, to come forward 
after a number of years and take advantage of it. 

The other point which does not seem to have been 
argued by counsel in the Supreme Court, but which was 
well raised by the judge, and now is the most interesting 
of all, relates to the effect upon Padre Agostino’s per- 
sonal status of his entry into a Capucin convent. One 
of the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church, which 
is recognised in Malta, is that the taking of vows 
in these cases involves civil death, together with 
inability to inherit, and, as it has been argued, 
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incapacity to transmit. Should such @ doctrine be 
admitted by the English law, the deceased monk could 
of course not be held to have any heir or next of kin, 
and the property would lapse or escheat to the sove- 
reign. It is difficult, certainly, to see at first sight 
how the British Government and the English law, if 
they recognise the convent at all, can refuse to recognise 
the rules and constitution which form the essence and 
basis of their existence. The whole case, however, is 
beset with difficulties quite equalling the strange inci- 
dents out of which it arose. It is not often that a 
Capucin monk, sworn to perpetual poverty, and starting 
without a penny-piece in his pocket, collects a fortune of 
some thousands of pounds ; and it is not often that a 
case'of disputed succession involves at the same time 
questions of Maltese, Turkish, English, and eccle- 
siastical law, together with the international rights of 
domicile and foreign intestate succession. ‘These are 
all dealt with at length in Mr. Fawcett’s judgment, which 
will remain, if no appeal should hereafter be presented, 
an important precedent for the guidance of consular 
courts. 


POLITICS AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Amid the changes and surprises of the late General 
Election the political constancy of our seats of learning 
stands forth conspicuous. Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin have re-elected, in each case without opposition, 
the six Conservatives who represented them in the late 
Parliament ; the London University has once more stood 
between Mr. Lowe and the worry of a popular hustings ; 
while in Scotland Dr. Lyon Playfair seems secure of his 
seat for Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s—a seat which he 
has held uninterruptedly since the enfranchisement of 
the Scotch Universities in 1867. Curiously enough the 
kindred Scotch constituency of the united Universities of 
Glasgow and Aberdeen has been during the same period 


. consistently Conservative, and appears likely, unless 


there be another Liberal surprise in store for us, to 
hold fast to its allegiance. Thus, in the late House 
of Commons—and it is probable the numbers will 
be maintained in the coming Parliament—of nine 
representatives of learned constituencies, seven were 
Conservatives. Apart altogether from political bias, 
there seems something peculiarly fitting in this Con- 
servatism of our learned corporations. It is a healthy 
sign of the political condition of the country when 
we find that those who, upon the whole, from their 
education and position are best qualified to form a calm 
and discriminating judgment, agree in the main that the 
present state of affairs is satisfactory, and at least calls 
for no violent change. With this attitude of our learned 
classes, it is instructive to compare the political tendencies 
of those who hold a similar position in other countries. 
In Germany an academical politician and an opponent of 
the Government are almost synonymous terms, and 
doubtless not without good reason ; while in Russia the 
case is still worse. In that unhappy country the most 
destructive and unscrupulous conspiracy that has ever 
arisen in modern Europe, had its origin amongst the 
Professorate, and still draws its recruits, for the most 
part, from the students of the Russian Universities. In 
England on the contrary the learned bodies have all 
along taken their stand on the side of law and order, and 
have acted as a powerful moral check to the wild zeal for 
reform which so often unsettles without improving. 

It is easy, of course, to point to more practical and 
personal reasons for the Conservatism of the older Uni- 
versities. ‘The country clergymen, who are the main 
power in the constituencies of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin, have a very large stake in the country. To them 
the maintenance of the existing order of things means the 
maintenance of almost everything that makes their posi- 
tion desirable. They are closely connected in a hundred 
ways with the landed aristocracy; on the existence of 


the national Church their influence and their status 
depend ; and both the Church and the landed interest 
are openly threatened by the party of progress. Hence 
we are not surprised to find that the men who represent 
the great Universities are chosen rather from the stable 
and settled classes than from the ranks of those whose 


brilliant intellect and great scholastic acquirements would 


seem to point them out as fitting representatives of a 
constituency of learning. The four members who sit 
for Oxford and Cambridge at present are four hi a 
respectable gentlemen of family and position, but 
we cannot class any one of the four amoi 
the recognised leaders of Parliament. No doubt Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone were representa- 
tives of Oxford University whose fitness for the 
position from every point of view was unquestioned, but 
both were ousted and had to give place to lesser men on 
a question of policy. Had Oxford, again, been in Ger. 
many instead of in England, there is little doubt that 
Professor Smith would not have suffered the i 


defeat he met with when he contested the seat some years 


ago. Here was a man of much show, some ability, 
and of the most varied learning, but he was a Liberal, 
and accordingly went down almost without a st 
before the Conservative country gentleman whom 
opposed. _ Dublin, it is true, sends two lawyers of marked 
power to the House ; but then the Bar in Ireland has 
long been strictly Conservative, and with Irishmen 
eloquence and general brilliancy carry more weight than 
with practical-minded Englishmen. The case of the 
more recently enfranchised Universities offers one rather 
interesting feature. It is not hard to see why we should 
expect the Universities of London and Scotland to be, 
generally speaking, Liberal. Their electors are drawn 
for the most part from a body whieh is essen- 
tially and naturally inclined to moderate Liberal 
views—the cultured members of the lower middle 
class. This explains easily enough the secure posi- 
tion of Mr. Lowe and the hopes of Dr. Playfair; but 
how are we to account for the fact that while the Univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s have been con- 
sistently Liberal, those of Glasgow and Aberdeen have 
remained as steadily Conservative? There does not — 
seem to be any difference in the condition of the electors 
which would account for this marked difference in_ 
politics. Perhaps it may be explained to some extent 
by that Conservatism of members as well as measures, 
which we have seen in other Universities ; for in the 
case of those two constituencies there is a strong 
tendency to re-elect the representative who has been 
found satisfactory ; but this leaves us still in the dark as. 
to why one body of educated Scotchmen should begin 
their political career on the Conservative side, while a 
very similar body espoused the Liberal cause. 

But there is another side of the question, perhaps not 
less interesting than those we have touched upon to the 
student of politics. What influence has the education 
of a University upon the political training of its younger 
members—upon those in short who, in time to come, 
be themselves electors, and, some of them, doubtless, 
legislators? The German and the Russian Universities 
beyond a doubt have a very powerful influence in shaping 
the future political life of the learned classes ; but we 
question very much whether our ancient establishments 
have any marked effect in that direction. The majority 
of lads who go to Oxford or Cambridge have their 
political opinions already determined for them, by family 
and other circumstances ; and it is tolerably certain that 
these opinions are rather Conservative than Liberal. It 
is not the fluent young orators of the Union who would 
determine an election, were votes given to the mass of 
undergraduates. The main body of the students are 
that solid English type, who take a certain amount of 
intelligent interest in politics, but never think of rushing 
prematurely into the arena of public life, like their fellows 
abroad. The subject of politics, in short, in a country 
like England, does not possess the interest for the young 
—and it is well that it should not—which it possesses 1m 
countries where there is wide-spread discontent, and 
where revolution is in the air. The students at the Scotch 
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‘Universities, it is true, get up a feverish excitement over 
their Rectorial elections, but a7 seem to elect Conser- 
vatives as often as Liberals, and the enthusiasm, generally 
speaking, is manifested more for the men than for their 
measures. And, we repeat, it is better that it should be 
so. Fierce political passions are ill in harmony with the 
quiet pursuits of learning ; and it is none the worse for 
England that her most erudite classes should ‘be almost 
reactionary rather than rashly progressive. 


CASHMERE. 


It is time that the British public should possess some 
later information regarding the Eden of the World than 
that afforded to it in 1817 by the late Mr. Thomas Moore. 
‘That information was no doubt as accurate as research 
in the library of the British Museum could make it ; but the 
_ present is a prosaic age, seeking its knowledge in Blue 

Books, and an official report on Cashmere and its Ad- 
ministration will be likely to find more readers to-day 
than another edition of “ Lalla Rookh.” Such a report 
is much wanted now, when rumours are rife regarding 
the conduct of the Maharajah who rules over 
the “Happy Valley.” Dark tales of horrible atrocities 
and suspicions of serious intrigues have of late been 
reaching the dull ears of officialdom in India, and Cash- 
mere and its government are receiving an attention 
which has not been accorded to them for many years. 
Hitherto the attitude of the Indian Government towards 
its feudatory has been one of pretended apathy, or wilful 
indifference. That the country has been grossly mis- 
governed, and the people burdened and oppressed, are 
facts which have long been known and_ recognised. 
‘Twenty years ago the Punjab. Secretariat had filed 
records of the miserable state into which “the narrows 
minded and suicidal policy of the Cashmere ruler” was 
plunging his territory and his subjects. Trade and 
population were decreasing, extortion and tyranny were 
rampant. A land to which Nature had given every advan- 
tage in soil and climate was becoming almost a wilder- 
mess ; a people once brave and manly were degenerating 
into slaves, or mere human beasts of burden. The 
affairs of the country were in the hands of a rapacious 
clique, whose only thought was to enrich themselves and 
wring the uttermost farthing from the long-suffering 
' wretches who toiled in a worse than Egyptian bondage. 
‘This state of things was known to the Punjab Govern- 
ment in 1860, but the only action which appears to have 
‘been taken was to record in an official report that “in a 
native state like Cashmere, there is no one probably who 
‘dare tell the Maharajah the whole truth.” It has been 
said that one of the misfortunes of kings is that they 
seldom hear the truth except in the complaints of their 
subjects, but an Oriental potentate never hears the truth 
at all. He lives in an atmosphere of flattery, and 
takes for granted what his courtiers tell him. The 
present Maharajah of Cashmere is known to be a 
mild and would-be just man, but he has been a tool 
in the hands of others who are men of stronger 
will, of less scrupulous instincts. Under the influence 
of these advisers Cashmere continues to be miserable 
and oppressed. ‘The state of the people is even worse 
than it was in 1860, for during the past two years famine 
has been sore in the land, and little relief has been found 
except that brought by the merciful angel of death. 
Thousands have been allowed to perish in the midst of 
_ plenty, because native dishonesty and intrigue caused all 
attempts at organised relief measures to fail. Had the 
Government of India insisted upon the Maharajah carry- 
ing out such measures under the supervision of English 
Officers, a fearful mortality would have been avoided, but 
all that was done was to proffer the services of these 
Officers, which (native-like) were declined. Matters were 
then allowed to take their own course, and the result has 
been a loss of human life and an amount of human 
suffering which have had no parallel in modern history. 
It has not, however, been owing to gross misgovern- 
ment and wicked neglect of the people that the Govern- 
ment of India now thinks that the time has come when 


it ought to look into the interior economy of Cashmere 
rule. Another reason has been found. The Maharajah 
is suspected of having been in correspondence with 
Russian agents, and. this in certain quarters is con- 
sidered a very alarming circumstance. 

remarked that Yahya Khan and Zacharia Khan, 
who were in Cabul at the time of the massacre of 
the Embassy, had some months previously been on a 
visit to Cashmere. These men are now prisoners in 
British India, and the Maharajah is under a certain cloud 
of suspicion on account of his late hospitality towards 
them. It is not improbable that the Cashmere ‘chief 
has had some talk or correspondence with Russian 
agents. Situated as his territory is, and ever afraid as he 
has been of English annexation, he may have followed 
the Oriental policy of holding with both sides. But 
there is this to be said in his favour, that he fréely placed 
his army and his treasury at the disposal of the British 
Government in this Afghanistan campaign. He may 
have guessed that the offer would not be accepted, but 
he has the credit of having made it. There is no doubt 
that our political relations with Cashmere should be 
placed on a different footing than they are on at present. 
But the Maharajah should be made to understand that 
any change in those relations is to be brought about not 
from English dread of Russian intrigue, but from a 
determination not to allow native misrule and oppression 
to flourish under the shadow of English protection, 


HOW GIRLS ARE TAUGHT. 


The day of the “finishing governess ” is, like that of 
Conservative government, drawing to a close. Only 
the latter may be resuscitated, while the former is never 
likely to rise from her ashes. Her place knows her no 
more now that High schools have taken the place of 
academies for young ladies, where the very last touches 
were given to an education which was intended to fit the 
pupils to grace the drawing-room and the court, and to 
shine equally in castle or cottage. The educational 
establishments immortalised by Thackeray are rapidly 
disappearing before the march of Oxford and Cambridge 
examinations. The elderly and strictly proper ladies 
who were ready to instruct their pupils in music, dancing, 
deportment, and the use of the globes, have retreated 
before the young doctors and professors who have now 
risen up to cram the girls for the coming annual test 
of knowledge. And with the approaching end of the 
academies must come the final dissolution of the finishing 
governess—of the lady who, for the sum of 4 100 perannum 
or upwards, kindly undertook to teach your daughters 
anything you might desire. Her knowledge was encyclo- 
pedic, her power of imparting it unlimited. She was 
of course versed in all the “ordinary branches of an 
English education,” which we believe included history 
taught by the light of Hume and Smollett, a certain 
amount of Lindley Murray, and a mysterious volume 
entitled “ Mangnall’s Questions.” These were, so to say, 
the current stock-in-trade ; but there was besides a goodly 
store of special goods for special customers. Italian and 
French were re as as a matter of course, and in both 
languages the “ finishing governess” was said to possess 
the accent of a native ; nor was it of much consequence 
whether that accent came from Boulogne or elsewhere. 
Music was occasionally infused by a special master, but 
more often the surpassing ability of the lady saved parents 
the expense of engaging him. Dancing and singing orily 
were generally excluded from her list—the former because 
it was felt that gyrations on one toe might not improbably 
destroy the air of eminent respectability and repose 
which lent the finishing governess her halo ; the latter, 
because her false notes might easily have been detected 
by even an uncultivated ear. But all other subjects she 
was prepared to teach ; whatever was suggested as de- 
sirable was included in this omniscient person’s répertotre. 
Botany, geometry, algebra, and painting on china 
were all the same in her estimation ; she knew all about 
these various branches of knowledge, and could under- 
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take them at a moment’s notice. Chemistry was con- 
sidered “ messy” and unladylike, and was therefore gene- 
tally tabooed ; but natural philosophy, or some twaddle 
Mignified. by that name, astronomy, and logic were neces- 
‘sary accomplishments, All this show of learning, unfor- 
tunately, concealed very little solid knowledge ; and the 
hollowness of the finishing governess having been found 
out, people: who really wished to give their girls a solid 
education looked out for schools where they can be taught 
different subjects by persons who have made these sub- 
jects their special study. There are several older institu- 
tions of the sort in London, but the supply is far from 
being equal to the demand, particularly as the distances 
are great, and it is not always easy to send girls four miles 
_in the morning to get taught, and to bring them back 
four miles in the afternoon. Hence have arisen the High 
schools, which profess to provide the best possible educa- 
tion for girls, and which are rapidly being established in 
various localities as fast as the demand for them assumes 
the tangible form of a subscription for shares. For 
the High Schools are started by a Company, of which 
several persons eminent in education are directors, 
while their names are a sufficient guarantee that they do 
the best they can with the funds entrusted to them. Now, 
these High School Directors seem to have set before 
themselves several aims, which appear as impossible of 
attainmentas those of the ideal governess with her universal 
knowledge. ‘The first object appears to be to assimilate 
the education of girls as much as possible to that of boys. 
Whatever is taught a boy of twelve must be imparted to 
a girl of the same age. It follows that there is no such 
thing as a sewing class, nor can there be lessons in 
cookery, since the time which might be devoted to such 
frivolous pursuits is required for Latin and algebra. The 
next is that pupils are to be pushed forward as much as 
possible, so as to win high places at the Oxford and 
Cambridge examinations, and thus cast a glory on the 
High Schoo! and the High School Company, Limited. 
_ The result is that the headaches mentioned by Dr. 
Treichler, and the consequent depression and injury to 
health, are but too frequent, for they are inevitable when 
little children of ten and eleven have to learn Euclid 
and discuss the binary, ternary, or duodecimal systems 
of notation, Thirdly, it is an established principle that 
there shall be none but female teachers. As it is im- 
possible, with due regard to financial considerations and 
the arrangement of the classes, to employ the large 
number of ladies necessary in order that each should 
_ teach one subject only, it follows that French is occa- 
sionally taught by a person whose accent is of Stratford- 
atte-Bowe, and German by one who learns that language 
out of the primer as she goes along. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, it must be admitted 
that the education supplied by these High Schools is 
superior to that which used to be given at academies for 
young ladies. But we doubt whether it is really so very 
superior to the latter as the Directors of the High School 
Company, and the public with them, believe. If the 
object of education is to enable a girl to gain a certain 
number of marks at the local examinations, or to enter 
Girton College as a scholar, then, undoubtedly, the High 
Schools are a success, for they are excellent cramming 
machines ; and if one poor girl fall out during the race, 
and another break down or be dismissed for stupidity 
because she cannot master the binomial theorem, while a 
third works herself into a rapid consumption and dies on 
the Riviera within a year of gaining the grand prize, 
what matters it? The Juggernaut car of education 
must progress, even if the victims are crushed under it. 
But if the object of education be, as we were taught to 
believe, to make sensible women, clever wives, fond and 
intelligent mothers, then the High Schools do very little 
more thah the defunct academies, and scarcely so much 
as the expiring finishing governess. The teaching 
machine goes at such a pace and with such. uniformity 
that the individual disappears. ‘Those who keep up with 
it are rewarded, those who cannot are crushed. And 
when the breathless race is run and the prizes won, we 
have a girl about to enter the world who knows almost as 
much mathematics as her brother at Cambridge, and can 
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detect her cousin at Eton in a false quantity. But as to 
household management, cooking, sewing, saving, the art 
of making the heme of her parent or future husband 
pleasant, she knows nothing whatever. If her health has. 
survived the ordeal, she has probably returned with a 
supreme contempt for the little knowledge possessed by 
her mother and older relations ; if not, jshe will bea 
bitter, even though intellectual, invalid all her days. We 
oe vane the balance is in favour of the High 
Schoois. 


es 


TRICHINOSIS IN ENGLAND. 


A few months ago we warned our readers of a grave 
risk attaching to the heedless consumption of foreign 
bacon. Scarcély had our description of “ trichinosis,” 
that horrible flesh-worm disease hitherto so unfamiliar to. 
this country, appeared in type than an outbreak was. 
announced. The history of this outbreak, contained ina 
recent report to the Local Government Board by one of 
its medical inspectors, is of great public - interest. -I¢ 
grimly emphasises the dangers of unwholesome meat ; it 
confirms the suspicion that many cases of disease which 
have been ascribed to “fever” have been in. reali 
occurrences of trichinosis, and it illustrates in a striking 
manner the value and importance of investigations of 
epidemic disease by specially skilled medical men. Up 
to September 23 of last year the health of the bo 
on board the reformatory-school ship Cornwall had 
a long time been good. But between the day we have 
named and October 23 no fewer than forty-three boys. 
sickened. They fell ill in batches ; seven on September 
23, two on the 24th, then sixteen between the 29th and 
October 1, nine between the 3rd and 6th, and the 
remainder at intervals. Of the forty-three, eighteen were 
seriously ill, and twenty-five were so slightly affected that 
their illness was in some cases looked upon as the effect 
of imagination or of malingering. This sudden outbreak. 
was regarded as one of enteric (typhoid) fever, pre- 
senting, it is true, an unusual number of slight cases, 
in its main features bearing a sufficient resemblance to 
that disease to justify the medical men in their erroneous 
diagnosis. It,was, then, as an epidemic of enteric fever 
that the medical inspector at first regarded it, and om ~ 
this hypothesis set to work to seek its cause. se 

But none of the ordinary causes of the dissemination 
of enteric fever could be discovered. However much we 
may neglect the hygiene of our own homes, we are, now- 
adays, uncommonly careful of the sanitation of our gaols- 
and reformatories, and the Cornwad/ proved no exception. 
to the rule. Since neither air, water, nor milk furnished. 
any clue, the Inspector directed his attention to the food, 
and here a new light broke in upon him. The boys’ food 
was distinct from that of the officers, none of whom 
were attacked. ‘The boys of a particular mess suffered 
more than the others, and, finally, the tendency of the 
groups of fresh cases to occur on certain days of the 
week, and the fact that on Mondays salt pork was sub- 
stituted for the ordinary diet, led to the suspicion that. 
possibly the disease was not enteric fever at-all, but 
trichinosis. This, however, would not have been so easy 
to prove but for one circumstance. Of the forty-three 
lads attacked, one only had died, and now permission 
was applied for, and obtained, for the exhumation and 
examination of his body. This test case shortly solved 
the problem. None of the characteristic post-mortem 
appearances of enteric fever were discovered, but, in the: 
first portion of muscle placed under the microscope, @ 
wandering and living trichina was found. Further in- 
quiry revealed that shortly before the outbreak a new 
cask of American salt pork, obtained from Bristol, 
had been broached; but, and this is a fact w 
renders it somewhat remarkable that the nature 
the disease should have remained so long unsuspectes 
the use of pork had, owing to doubts as to MS 
wholesomeness, been discontinued shortly before.the ces- 
sation of the outbreak. Beyond this, at the date at. 
which the investigation was made, little could be made: 
out as to the actual condition of this pork. Anexamuna- 
tion of the mode of cooking salt meat on board the ship» 
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showed’ that this was usually accomplished in bulk b 
placing 96 Ibs. in a covered iron vessel just large enou 
to hold the meat, and allow the water to cover it. The 
water at the time the meat was added was supposed to 
be always at boiling point, and the whole was then kept 
on the cooking stove for four hours. There can be little 
doubt, however, that the interior of this closely-packed 
mass of meat rarely reached the t rature, about 
170° Fahr., at which the trichina dies. e trust that this 
lesson may not be wasted, and that before long we may 
hear of some practical experiments to elucidate the pre- 
cautions necessary for safety when pork is cooked in bulk, 
There is, however, another lesson still more important, 
It is true that, with the exception of a few cases in a 
Cumberland farmer’s family in 1871, the outbreak on the 
Cornwallis the first which has been recognised in this 
country, but the circumstances under which the discovery 
was made lead to the uncomfortable conclusion that many 
cases of trichinosis must pass under the doctor’s hands 
unrecognised, and that many strange illnesses may occur 
in which no sanitary medical expert is called in to aid 
the local practitioner. Be this as it may, the main con- 
clusion to which this Cornwadl outbreak points is that 
the trichina should be discovered, not in the muscles of 
the’victim, but in the fibres of the unwholesome pork. 
To this end we should be protected, not by the hap- 
hazard and rule-of-thumb kind of meat inspection which 
now prevails, but by a scientific examination efficiently 
carried out by skilled experts. 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


The case of Pieters v. The Metropolitan Railway 
Company, decided on Monday last, is suggestive of many 
questions which will soon have to be settled by legisla- 
tive authority. The action in question was brought to 
recover damages from the company for injuries ‘alleged 
to have been caused by the negligence of a porter. The 
injured traveller had been “hel into the train ” while 
it was in motion, and, finding himself in a crowded com- 
partment, had leant with his back against the door, which 
was, as he averred, insecurely fastened, and flew open, 
precipitating him upon the roadway beneath. The ques- 
tion of liability or non-liability been originally left to 
the jury ; but this course had been condemned by the 
First Court of Appeal, and it was reserved for a third, a 
still higher tribunal, to decide—after much consideration 
—in favour of the original solution of the matter in 
dispute. It would appear, therefore, since the ver- 
dict of the jury was against the company, that porters 
who see a passenger trying, as passengers often do, 
to enter a train in motion, are ‘tow placed in 
rather an awkward situation. It is pfetty obvious 
that they must do one or other of three things— 
leave the passenger altogether alone, which is certainly a 
prudent, but not always a humane, course; pull him 
back on to the platform and compel him to miss his 
train; or help him into it as best they can. To do 
either of the last things involves not only presence of 
mind but some pluck on the part of ‘the porter, for if he 
fails in his attempt, and the man is killed, he is obviously 
even more likely to be blamed than if he had kept alto- 
es aloof. But if, after helping the man in, and saving 

im in the first place from being run over, and in the 
second place from missing his train, he then leaves him 
to take care of himself, it does seem at first sight a little 
hard that the ger should not be bound to perform 
his small part in the piece, and look after his own safety 
by turning the handle of the door. It appears, indeed— 
for there is yet another complication in the case—that if 
the porter had been able to allege, and had alleged, that 
he had not time to turn the handle, the result of the trial 
would have been different. The law requires the com- 
pany’s servants to do all that is possible to ensure the tra- 
veller’s safety, but does not go quite so far as to expect him 
to perform impossibilities. Still,the amount of care exacted 
from a servant, even on behalf of a passenger who is 
distinctly acting in an illicit manner, is Certainly rather 
surprising ; and it affords a striking contrast to the 
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amount of carelessness and rashness which a traveller 
may display without thereby disqualifying himself as a 
claimant for damages when he has been injured. The 
law, as thus interpreted; presses hardly upon railway 
companies, and it also goes a long way towards dis- 
couraging railway servants who wish to retain their places 
from interfering to save engers from the effects of 
their own folly and clumsiness. 

A still more noteworthy contrast is presented between 
the law as affecting such cases as this, and that rule 
which exempts the company from all claim where the 
person injured is one of its own servants. It is possible, 
no doubt, to justify this latter rule by many ingenious 
arguments. A whole chapter of them will be found in 
the speech of the Attorney-General made in the 
House of Commons exactly thirteen months ago. But, 
after all has been said, there remains this con- 
viction firmly settled in the public mind, and indeed 
admitted with some qualifications by Sir John Holker 
himself, that the whole state of the law respecting em- 
ployers’ liability is in an unsatisfactory state. The matter 
is indeed one which might very properly and profitably 
have been taken in hand by the present Government, 
could it only have made up its mind to concede a 
liberal measure of reform, which would have satisfied 
the reasonable party amongst the working classes:-without 
going all the lengths proposed by Mr. Macdonald and 

is friends. It is now four years since the agitation for 
a change in the law assumed the definite shape of a Bill 
in the Lower House, and more than two years since the 
point at issue was fully considered x Si Select Com- 
mittee. The report which was then drawn up—chiefly 
by the pen of Sir Henry Jackson—was eminently mode- 
rate in its suggestions, and was far from satisfying those 
members of the Committee who most strongly urged the 
case against employers of labour. There can be little 
doubt that the coming Government will be very shortly 
called upon to introduce another ‘Bill, and it will 
be rather curious to see how far they are guided 
by the advice of the Select Committee, or at- 
tempt to frame a more extensive measure. If their 
Bill should be merely a reprint of the Government 
measure introduced last year, it will certainly not please 
the ultra-Radical party which is so strongly represented 
in the newly-elected House, while, if they go to extreme 
lengths, they cannot fail to offend seriously the great 
employers of labour, and in the case of such under- 
takings as mines will run the risk of even paralysing the 
very spirit of enterprise which it is one of their great 
objects to encourage. The subject is thorny ; but it is 
urgent, and must settled without loss of time. It 
involves one of those little dilemmas in the solution of 
which the two sections of the Party will be divided into 
hostile camps. Nor can it be predicted, with anything 
like certainty, which of them will succeed in forcing its 
views upon the other. To make all employers liable for 
all accidents to their servants in precisely the same way 
as they are liable for injuries to other people, is the 
simple and obvious solution which at first sig t appears 
most just. Nor dowe by any means admit the crushing 
force of the arguments opposed to it. But to adopt it is 
to alienate at once the sympathies of railway directors, 
coal-owners, iron-masters, and the great bulk of share- 
holders in industrial undertakings. A Government 
which defies the wishes of these important classes 
amongst the electors will clearly need a strong and very 
obedient majority to back it. 





THE LAW AND ITS ADMINISTRATION. 


Among the questions awaiting the new Parliament's 
deliberations not the least important is the readjustment 
of the relationship between the two branches of the legal 
profession. So far as it concerns the profession alone, 
the public at large is indifferent, and the lawyers must be 
left to decide it for themselves. But when we find that 
an alteration of the existing system might make legal 
expenses considerably less, those who pay them are 
naturally interested in such a desirable change. Most 
people have winced at the big bills of costs that had to 
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be paid for the benefit of assistance received from legal 
advisers, in what appeared to the non-legal mind as a 
most simple transaction, but which, because it required 
the intervention of a court, could not be cheaply con- 
cluded. This is not so much the fault of the lawyers as 
of the system. - As the law now stands, no solicitor has 
the right of speaking in any superior court except the 
Court of Bankruptcy. Hence, when any application 1s 
made to a superior court on the most trivial matter, he 
must employ the services of counsel. It is one of the 
great anomalies of our legal system that in a matter how- 


ever unimportant, but which must be dealt with in one of 


the superior courts, the suitor is obliged to pay the 
expenses of two lawyers—a solicitor and a barrister— 
where one would have been amply sufficient. Why 
is it that in the large class of cases known as “un- 
opposed motions,” the solicitor may not do all that is 
necessary? ‘‘ Unopposed motions,” as their name im- 
plies, are simply applications to the court to sanction 
certain steps being taken, about which the parties in- 
terested have already agreed ; or, when only one party 
appears, the others being indifferent or unwilling to 
oppose. The simplest examples are the appointments 
of guardians or trustees, and obtaining a decree for 
specific performance of a contract for sale where the de- 
fendant does not appear or deny his liability. In such 
cases the solicitor is more responsible for the dona 
fides of the motion than the barrister, and would be 
more liable to be punished by the court, while he is 
certainly as competent as any barrister to utter the few 
words necessary to obtain the requisite order. It is true 
that by this course we should take away from the 
Bar one of their accustomed plums. Loth as we 
should be to rob the rawest junior of his easily- 
earned fee, still something is due to the interests 
of the much-enduring public. Our legal system is 
presumably established to provide the maximum de- 
gree of justice attainable at the minimum of cost. 
There can be no objection to solicitors having the same 
right in the superior courts, so far as the interests of the 
public are concerned. It may be asserted that in no 
other existing legal system and its offsets does there exist 
such a barrier between the two branches of the profession. 
The essential distinction between the barrister and the 
-olicitor somewhat resembles that between the consulting 
physician and the general practitioner. Counsel ought 
to be, as they are to a great extent, specialists, whilst 
solicitors are the general practitioners, and the public 
are indeed blind to their own interests in neglecting to 
demand the abolition of the practice which compels the 
employment of a barrister where a solicitor would be 
amply sufficient. The Bar are naturally opposed to 
such a change. It would be by economy in their work 
that the consequent saving would be effected. The 
two partners in a firm of solicitors would take up the 
relative positions of counsel and solicitor, the one attend- 
ing principally to the cases in court, and the other to 
the office work. The barristers would be more in the 
position of Q.C.’s at the present time ; they would be 
consulted whenever the case was important enough to 
require the assistance of another and more skilled head, 
whilst the simpler matters would be settled by the firm 
without the intervention of counsel. We do not con- 
ceive that a legal Utopia is attainable; but that” the 
present system is palpably defective is admitted on all 
sides ; and the amelioration of it, by the eradication of 
some of its most glaring abuses, cannot be pronounced 
hopeless or unattainable. 


OUR. REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD. 
No. X.—MAJOR EVELYN BARING, R.A., C.S.L 


In the eyes of that vast community which Mr. Glad- 
stone has just characterised as the “centre of wealth,” 
namely, the City of London, no representative of England 
abroad is more important just now than Major Baring, 
late of the Royal Artillery ; for in his hands are held the 
coffers of Egypt, and upon his discretion depends the 
payment of the vast sums of money which Ismail Pasha, 
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during the time of his reign at Cairo, managed to borrow 
from English and French creditors. In other words, 
Major Baring, as joint comptroller with M. Blignigres of 
the finances of Egypt, occupies a position such as has not 
been held before by any Englishman. Without the rank 
of Minister of State, he practically, in common with. his 
French colleague, controls the revenues and the admini- 
stration of one of the largest countries in the world. On 
his decision rests the welfare not only of English and 
French financiers in Western Europe, but of the vast 
population that inhabits all the territory which stretches. 
from the Gulf of Aden to the Mediterranean Sea. There 
is not a fe//ah in all the wide expanse of country that runs 
from Abyssinia in the south to the Libyan Desert in the 
north who can be forced to pay one piastre more 
of taxes than Evelyn Baring shall please to direct, 
And there is not a soldier of all the thousands that own 
the leadership of the Khedive of Egypt, who can be 
moved without reference to his pleasure, inasmuch as he 
holds the money-bags from which the expenses of trans- 





port must be paid, and need not open them for one — 


moment unless he think fit. That so young a man as 
Evelyn Baring—for he has not yet arrived at middle age 
—should have been appointed to wield so vast a power. 
would be surprising were it not that the experience which 
he had previously gained entitled him to be considered 


worthy of the very exceptional position he now holds, 


Second to the then Mr. Rivers Wilson, when that gentle- 


man was first of all appointed to reorganise the finances — 


of Egypt, Major Baring had only received that appoint- 
ment because the work he had done before warranted 
his selection from a large number of candidates for a 
position which even then promised to be one of excep- 
tional difficulty. His valuable service in India, where 
from.the year 1872 to 1876 he had acted as private 
secretary to Lord Northbrook, his uncle, had, it was felt, 
qualified him for distinction. 

It is difficult, in fact, to over-estimate the excellence of 
the work which Major Baring did while he was at Cal- 
cutta. The period during which Lord Northbrook held 
the Viceroyalty was one of peculiar difficulty. The status 
of many of the native princes was being changed. Alto- 
gether the Government of the country was in a state of 
transition, and upon Major Evelyn Baring’s shoulders fell 
most of the current work. It will be remembered that it 
was during his term of office as Secretary to the Viceroy 
that the Prince of Wales visited India. An immense deal 
of trouble was the result of this trip, for inasmuch as 4 
vast number of Indian magnates had to be brought to- 
gether for the first time, and each of them demanded 
certain peculiar ceremonies and rights, the task of allot- 
ting to the various competitors for superiority their 
respective positions was one of extreme importance. For 
instance, a prince of the first rank, such as the Maharajah 
of Mysore, must have seventeen guns fired in his honour, 
be received by the Viceroy at the door of the reception 
hall, conducted by his Excellency to the place of honour 
on his right hand, the while that officers of all ranks sup- 
ported the dignity of the Queen. And, on the other 
hand, a less important potentate, like the Rajah of 
Rewah, was entitled to only ten guns, was received by 
the Viceroy in the middle of the carpet of the reception 
room, and introduced, not by the Indian Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, but by an officer of lower rank. 
Supposing that the Rajah of Rewah had received one 
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gun too many, or been met by the Viceroy at the edge 


instead of at the middle of the carpet, or if by accident 
only sixteen gans had gone off when the Maharajah of 
Mysore appeared on the scene, or Lord Northbrook had 
not quite got to the doorway by the time his Highness 
arrived, then the whole of India would have rung 
with the intelligence that a change had bt 

made in the position of the Mysorean or the 
Rewah States. Now, it so happens that very many of 
those good people who came to meet the Prince of 
Wales had never been received before, and that nobody 
knew exactly how many guns ought to be fired in their 
honour, or on what part of the’ carpet they ought to be 
first met by the Viceroy. And here Major Baring’s tact 


came in with admirable effect. He apportioned the red 
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tapestry out in such a fashion that, while one man was 
met at the edge, another was allowed to step about a 
foot over the border, a third came to the centre of the 
pattern where the British Coat-of-Arms was marked, a 
fourth to the very head of the Lion and the Unicorn, 
while yet another glided gracefully into the chair at the 
side of the Viceroy, while his Lordship sat apparently 
unconscious of his entry. And as for the artillery, the 
whole business was graded off in so clever a manner, 
that not from one of all the assembled princes was 
heard a single word of complaint, though it was stated 
at the time that every man came with the full intention 
of giving as much trouble as he could. In Evelyn 
Baring’s hands the whole details of the Indian trip were 
left. It is true that Sir Bartle Frere was allowed to 
muddle some of the arrangements, in such a fashion 
that the Prince found himself at Bombay when it was 
hot, and at Ceylon when it was raining; but that was no 
fault of Major Baring. Had his scheme been carried 
out, His Royal Highness would have enjoyed the trip 
even more than he did, and certainly seen some parts 
of India under better circumstances. 

Up to the date, indeed, of Lord Northbrook’s retire- 
ment from India, Major Evelyn Baring showed himself 
to be an administrator of the first order. There was not 
a department in the whole of the Government of India 
of which he did not gain knowledge. While swaying 


the destinies of more than two hundred millions of | good 


people, he contrived to find time to learn the details of 
the working of every section of the vast administration 
which is centred at Calcutta. Whereas to Lord North- 
brook were left the ornamental duties of the Viceroyalty, 
to —_ Baring was entrusted all the working out of the 
duties devolving upon the Governor-General of India. 
And it speaks highly for his tact and care, that in no case 
was injustice charged against him; that he remained on 
the best terms, not only with the Council at Calcutta, 
but also with that in London ; that the chiefs of all depart- 
ments, and the governors of the various provinces into 
which India is. divided, were able to work with him 
without the slightest hitch ; and that, by this means, the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Northbrook became in time almost 
as popular as that of Lord Mayo. There is, then, little 
cause for wonder if, with such a record as this, Major 
Evelyn Baring was selected as a man likely to carry out 
English wishes in Egypt. His experience of Eastern 
nations, his knowledge of Arabic, his acquaintance with 
the prejudices and customs of Mahommedans, and his 
ready skill, were all qualifications of the highest order. 
He went to Egypt, and, before he had been there three 
months, gave ample proofs of the wisdom of his appoint- 
ment. Quarrel though Mr. Vivian and Mr. Rivers 
Wilson might, Major Baring, while always giving a loyal 
and consistent support to his chief, continued to keep on 
the best of terms with everybody, not excepting even the 
troublesome Khedive Ismail Pasha, who invariably spoke 
in terms of admiration of Baring’s tact and foresight. 
At length came the rupture, which ended in the with- 
drawal of Mr. Rivers Wilson and M. de Bligniéres, to- 
gether with Major Baring, and finally Ismail himself. For 
a moment a panic ensued in the money markets of 
London and Paris. Mr. Rivers Wilson and M. de 
Blignitres as Ministers of State were impossible. All 
the financial world wondered what new and equally good 
ee ug could be made in the interests of French 
and English creditors, when it was announced that the 
new Khedive would consent to the appointment of Major 
Baring and M. de Blignitres as joint comptrollers of 

tian finances. Instantly affairs at Cairo assumed 
a hopeful appearance. That scandal-loving, mischief- 
making gem of the East hailed with acclamation the 
return of Baring to its midst. The possibility of 
his accomplishing the delicate task which was involved 
in a co-comptrollership with M. de Blignitres was never 
doubted ; and from that time Egyptian Rentes rose once 
more in value. Events have proved how just these 
appreciations were. Never for a moment has the on- 
ward course of Egypt since halted ; not a single diffi- 
culty has arisen which Baring and Blignitres have not 
been able to deal with; and even the tender suscepti- 


bilities of the most jealous Frenchmen and Italians have 
been so carefully watched by the British representative, 
that Major Baring is as popular with the Latin as with 
the Saxon financiers of Cairo. 

Major Evelyn Baring is evidently marked out for a 
grand career. Administrative abilities like his are too 
valuable to be overlooked, and it may be safely pre- 
dicted that, before many years are over, he will be placed 
in a much higher position than that of joint comptroller 
of tian finance. But meanwhile he is earning the 
gratitude of his countrymen and their brethren on the 
other side of the Channel, and doing credit to the 
ssencty which selected him as one of our representatives 
abroa 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 
—_—-¢ ————— 
GOLD MINING IN INDIA. 


Although the reality of the revival of trade which has 
been in progress during the last six months has been long 
since proved beyond possibility of serious question, there 
has been no such important development of enterprise 
yet as might have been looked for. We doubt if it be 
possible to lay down any general rule as likely to hold 
in such circumstances. The initiative in new 
enterprises is stimulated by the growth of confidence, 
and the consequent expansion of credit; but a trade- 
revival may be due either to the increased demand for 
goods actually required in the markets of the world, or 
the expectation that they will be required. Revived 
credit, that is to say, may be either a cause or a con- 
sequence of the revival in trade. The circumstance that 
our present revival has been mainly started on its course 
by the actual demand for goods, and that. the expansion 
of credit is only slowly following, is probably one of the 
reasons for the comparative paucity of new enterprises. 
The hand of the promoter, however, has not forgotten its 
cunning, and we may be sure we shall have a crop of 
schemes of all sorts before very long. In the meantime 
there is opportunity during the present pause to gauge 
narrowly those that are put forward. Amongst these 
projects for soenans have been prominent. The 
initiative to this form of enterprise was supplied by the 
results of the examinations of the region of the Wynaad in 
Southern India, which have only now been made available 
for the public by the issue of the Parliamentary “ Blue 
Book,” containing the report of Mr. Brough Smyth, 
and memoranda on the subject by the Govern. 
ment of India. An attentive consideration of these 
documents leaves no doubt that there is gold 
of good quality in sufficient quantities to repay mining 
operations ; and the Indian Government deserve all 
credit for the promptitude with which they have set to 
work to secure that there shall be a fair trial by ting 
mining leases on very moderate terms. The addition of 
a great gold-mining industry to the resources of our 
ci Empire would so greatly redound to its wa one, 
not only through the direct increase to its wealth, but by 
attracting labour, opening up the country, and laying the 
foundations of a vast development of the trade and com- 
merce of our vast dependency, that the anxiety of the 
authorities on the matter is easily understood. There 
will be no backwardness on the part of European 
capitalists to supply the needful, once the possibility of 
profitable gold-mining is placed beyond question. But 
the expenses of such enterprises are t, and in 
spite of the fact that the gold is actually present and 
that the facilities for extracting it in the localities where 
it is to be found are considerable, the Indian Govern- 
ment have wisely issued a warning against blunders that 
may end in disappointment. They lay great emphasis 
on the fact that there can be no guarantee against 
failure unless the most approved—which is also the 
most expensive—machinery is employed, and the skill of 
mining experts is turned to account. There is no more 
common or more costly mistake in mining experience 
than the assumption that because there is gold in goodly 
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quantities skill and care may be dispensed with. The 


joint stock companies that have been first in the field, 
and managed to secure extensive mining properties 
before the Government imposed restrictions on the 
amounts to be leased to any single party or company, 
ve to be aware of this ; and the premium to which 
their shares have gone in the market, prove that they 
have succeeded in attracting public confidence. Their 
operations will be observed with keen interest by others 
than their own shareholders ; seeing that upon the result 
it will largely depend whether or not Southern India is to 
rank a gold-mirfiing industry among its future resources. 
Of the numerous companies which their initial success 


has attracted into the field, it is not, happily, necessary’ 


to say much. The public have displayed a wise 
discrimination in resisting the bait of prospectuses 
brilliant only in promise, and have refused to 
mix up together all gold-mining companies in one 
and the same category. Some of the most recent 
ventures are, indeed, marvels of impudence, and can 
only be fairly described as attempts to transfer the 
confidence trick to the gold-fields of Southern India. 
To ask the public to subscribe 100,000/. in order to 
er rescurces of an unknown region which has 
yet to be purchased, is an appeal to John Bull’s credulity 
which is scarcely likely to prove a success for those who 
make it. In the case of the “Indian Grange Gold 
Mining Company,” for example, the prospectus of which 
was issued a week ago, the public are asked to risk their 
money on the faith of the unsupported statements of the 
vendors of the property to be acquired—these same 
vendors being also the “promoters of the company.” 
Mr. Brough Smyth’s report is appealed to, indeed, in 
confirmation of the finding of very rich specimens on the 
Grange estate. Yet among the 137 analyses mentioned 
in the report as establishing the existence of gold in the 
quartz, no mention is made of the Grange, which is onl 

incidentally referred to as furnishing samples in whic 

‘gold was found in minute particles.” 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY OF CANADA. 


The remarkably satisfactory traffic returns of this rail- 
way company, published this week, have, as might have 
been expected, greatly stimulated the movement for the 
rise to which we adverted in our last issue. If, as is 
freely and with some show of authority alleged, the full 
payment of the interest on the rst and 2nd Preferences 
is assured, it is very obvious that these stocks are worth 
a good deal more than their present market prices. 
Accordingly, this week they have advanced further, 
sharply and considerably, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose the limit of the “ rise” has yet been reached. The 
attempt to deter operators from buying, by suggesting 
difficulties that may be interposed by the United 
States Congress out of jealousy of a Canadian company 
intruding upon American soil and carrying American 
sey has not had any perceptible effect. It is true, we 

ave no doubt, that a bill has been introduced into 

Congress to impede the Grand Trunk development 
westwards by Chicago ; but such a bill has been heard 
of in previous sessions. The same fate which befel it 
before is likely to befal it again. The objects of their 
romoting such a measure are too obvious to make 
it likely they will succeed ; and Grand Trunk share- 
holders will be wise not to trouble themselves much 
about the matter. The encouraging feature about this 
line is that while its traffics are showing such large 
increases from week to week, the working. expenses are 
being kept well in hand, and actually show reduction. 


CHILI AND THE PERUVIAN BOND. 
HOLDERS. 


It is vexatious that a hitch should have occurred in 
the hegotiations between the joint committees of the 
Peruvian bondholders and the Government of Chili. 
Slight as the hitch may be in itself, and not likely to 
have any ultimate influence beyond causing a slight 
delay, there have been so many delays already that the 


patience of the bondholders is sorely tried. It is up. 
reasonable all the same to throw the blame (as the Zimes 


City editors do) on the committee ; for the i 
in the arrangements is due to a discrepancy between the 


terms of the royalty to be exacted on loading: the guano - oon 
in the decree to regulate loading operations actually 


issued by the Government and a previous declaration on 
the same subject by the Chilian Legation in Paris. The 
representative of Chili has thought it necessary to refer — 
the point to his Government for further instructions ; 
and it is to be hoped, in the interests of all parties, 
that the delay thereby caused will be as brief as be. 
Meanwhile, as the committee are prepared to abide 
either the one proposal regarding the royalty or the 
other, it would be a great matter if the actual loading of 
ships with the guano could be commenced at once. 
This would give substantial assurance to the bondholdérs 
that the whole thing will not end in smoke ; and after 
all the delays and disappointments to which they have 
been subjected, their drooping spirits sadly need 
cheering. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 
—_——_ +—— 
“THE UPPER CRUST” AT THE FOLLY, 


Seldom has heartier laughter been heard within the walls 
of a theatre than on the occasion of the production of Mr, 
Byron’s new comedy “ The Upper Crust,” at the Folly, and 
I believe that crowded audiences have since endorsed the 
verdict of those who were present at the first performance, 
The plot of the piece runs on familiar lines, and the cha- 
racter allotted to Mr. Toole is one he has played many 
times before, but the dialogue is so smart and amusing, and 
the comedian delivers the good things entrusted to him with © 


so hearty a relish and so much point, that we forget some — 


of the situations have dune duty before, and give ourselves 
up to unrestrained laughter. 

We are introduced in “ The Upper Crust” to Mr. Barnaby 
Doublechick, the proprietor of “ Doublechick’s Diaphanous — 
Soap,” which is a very flourishing business, and the great 
aim of Mr. Doublechick’s life is to marry his daughter Norah 
to one of the people who belong to what he calls the 
“Upper Crust” of society. With this object in view he 
lends money to an impecunious peer, Lord Hesketh, and is 
by him introduced to a Lady Boobleton and her son, who 
is, as Doublechick delights in calling him, “a Bart.” This 
young man, who is fond of horses and dogs, becomes en- 
gaged to Norah, to the great glee of Doublechick ; but the 
young lady is not so pleased, for she feels she is throwing 
over a young lover, Walter Wrentmore ; while Lady Booble- 
ton is furious at Sir Robert’s entanglement and implores the 
soapboiler to “think of his,” her son’s “family.” “ Wait till he’s 
got one,” shouts Doublechick in answer, and upon the roar of 
laughter which greeted this repartee the curtain falls at the 
end of the first: act. In the second we find Norah very 
miserable, while the old soap-boiler is not quite so sure as 
he was that he is doing the best for his darling girl. More 
over, Norah has had an interview with her old lover, Walter 
Wrentmore, and, finding him unchanged, is in despair, when 
help comes froma certain Kate Vennimore, a niece 
Lord Hesketh’s. This young lady, whose sharpness and : 
airy manner have quite paralysed Doublechick, gets up # 
flirtation with the baronet, which leads to a terrific Tow 
between him and the soap-boiler, and the engagement is 
broken off. Lady Boobleton has an interview with Walter 
Wrentmore, and determines to help him, when she is struck 
by a ring he wears on his finger. This leads to the dis- 
covery that he is the son of Lord Hesketh, by a lady he 
had married in Canada, but from whom he was soon after- 
wards separated, and father and son are brought together. 
Thus, when Doublechick is disappointed at the result of 
his daughter’s engagement to’ Boobleton, he is more than 
consoled at the thought that his Norah will marry 
the'son of a lord. “What’s Barts?” he says, in an accent 
of profound contempt, when his darling is going to be 4 
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member of the true “ Upper Crust.” Such is the plot of 
thé comedy, but no sketch of it can give any idea of the 
wild fun of the dialogue and the capital jokes with which 
Mr. Byron has embellished it. No more amusing piece has 
been presented for some time, and seldom has Mr, Byron put 
into the mouths of his characters wittier repartees, or more 
effective speeches, 

We all know how Mr. Toole revels in the ré/e of a parvenu 
who endeavours to get into society, but he has never entered 
into the spirit of such a character more thoroughly than he 
does in the part of Doublechick. The vulgar soap-boiler who 
blesses the day on which he found out the word “ Diapha- 
nous” in the dictionary, who holds that brewing is as much, 
a trade as soap-boiling, and asks “What’s the difference 
between beer and soap, one’s good for the inside and the 
other for the outside,” and who still has the warmest love for 
his daughter, and is really anxious to make her happy, is 
shown to us with many lifelike touches of humour, and when 
the part demands it with appropriate pathos. Mr. Toole, 
indeed, distinguished himself beyond his wont, and his 
Doublechick will take rank with the best pictures in his long 
dramatic gallery. As Sir Robert Boobleton, Mr, E. W. 
Garden gave a singularly effective sketch ofa stolid country 
squire, and in the scene where he takes too much port wine 
he was peculiarly successful in showing us a man bemused 
by drink, who is at the same time in no way offensive, 
but merely desires to be at peace with all the world. 
He resisted the temptation to give us the conventional 
drunkard, whose antics always amuse the gallery so 
much, and he acted throughout with very welcome 
skill. Mr, Ward, as the young lover, deserves equal com- 
mendation. He played very freshly and pleasantly, and his 
elocution is in refreshing contrast to the careless gabble of 
many of the young stage lovers of the day. Mr. John Bil- 
lington gave a robust and effective rendering of the part of 
Lord Hesketh ; and the female parts were well sustained by 
Mdlles. Cavalier, Emily Thorne, and Roland Phillips. The 
reception of the comedy was exceedingly enthusiastic. There 
are playwrights who construct more ingenious plots than 
Mr. Byron, and writers who are more successful in the pre- 
sentation of sentiment, but no one can excel him in the 
manufacture of characteristic jokes. His puppets may do 
odd things, and sometimes conduct themselves with only a 
remote resemblance to what would happen in real life; but 
in the majority of his plays we are sure of bright and amusing 
dialogue, and with Mr. Toole to make the jokes come home 
to the veriest dullard, what more could the laughter-loving 
playgoer desire than an evening at the Folly Theatre during 
the continuance of the present programme ? 

H. SAVILE CLARKE, 


AT THE OPERA. 


The opening of Mr. Ernest Gye’s second season of 
management at Covent Garden will be hailed with pleasure 
by the votaries of music and fashion, although some degree 
of regret will probably be experienced at the very meagre 
array of promises included in the prospectus. Only one 
work unfamiliar to London audiences is underlined for pro- 
duction, namely, the “Suzanne” of Signor Paladilhe—a 
composer only known here as the author of a quaint little 
song called “La Mandolinata.” Upon what basis the 
claims of the musician rest is probably known to Mr. Gye, 
though not to folks possessed’ of less extensive information. 
When “Suzanne” comes before the footlights—if indeed 
it ever does—we shall be able to judge for ourselves, but 
were the impresario of the Royal Italian Opera to fail in 
his engagements with the public in this one particular 
Instance, the circumstance would occasion but little 
Surprise or vexation. A well-worn and extensive repertory 
will be laid under contribution, and with that the sub- 
Scribers and the public must perforce remain satisfied, though 
nevertheless partisans of progress will consider that the 
employment of the resources of so large an establishment 
for such a purpose is not the best expenditure of means 
towards anend. That enterprise in operatic affairs is, how- 
ever, not wholly unknown, is attested by the revival of 
M. Jules Massenet’s “ Roi de Lahore,” a work of the modern 
French school, originally brought out in Paris in 1877, 
and transferred to the Anglo-Italian stage last year 
with considerable success. The selection of this opera 

° 





for the commencement of the present season, on Tuesday 
last, was a step in the right direction, the rule havin 
obtained for too long a period that anything is enoug 
to make a beginning with, and any members of the company 
capable of supporting the interest of the ona represen- 
tations, Altogether the performance of “ Le Roi de Lahore” 
on Tuesday night was as complete as though it were the 
middle of the campaign, and the executive forces had com- 
fortably warmed to their work, and settled down in their 
respective places. This is saying much more than at first 
appears upon the surface, because an elaborate spectacle, 
such as that of M. Massenet’s opera, needs very complete 
and attentive preparation. True, the cast, with a single 
exception, remains unaltered, and the choristers and orchestra 
could boast a previous acquaintance with the subject ; but 
even then the ee dances, groupings, and stage 
business generally need careful supervision and frequent 
rehearsal. With regard to the artistic merits of “Le Roi de 
Lahore,” opinion will probably be divided. Though obviously 
savouring more of the German than the French school (as 
evidenced by Auber), the music occasionally shows a leaning 
on the part of the composer towards Italian art—this fact 
being exemplified in the free use of smooth canfadile phrases. 
On the other hand, M. Massenet is an acknowledged lover 
of noise, and nothing seems to please him more than 
making his orchestra play their loudest—a certain 
method of destroying the proper balance between the 
voices and instruments. In writing, solely for the 
band, the musician is at his best—though toning 
down is nevertheless requisite—and oe who have 
heard his “Scénes Pittoresques” and “Scénes Drama- 
tiques ” (after Shakespeare) will entertain as full an idea of 
his abilities as those who have listened to “Le Roi de 
Lahore.” Still the opera contains some sages of un- 
doubted beauty, and these, combined with the gorgeous 
scenic accessories, make amends ina great measure for a 
plot singularly devoid of true dramatic interest, and a good 
deal of music which is forced and laboured. The story is a 
curious jumble of incidents human and celestial, and the 
scene of the Paradise of Indra, where the god is seen sur- 
eae by the aurea Pe kings and of re 
perhaps reaches the erland of stage propriety. ~ 
proceedings carried on in these elevated veldane tt how- 
ever, quite void of offence, though high-fliers at feligion 
may see something unseemly in the A or Houris of 
Indra indulging in ballets and waltzes. The hero, Alim, sent 
to his doom by the treachery of his minister, Scindia, does 
not seem inclined to barter his earthly joys for those of such 
a peculiar paradise, and accordingly he obtains permission 
from Indra to return to the world, on the proviso that he 
shall lose his former rank, and enjoy life only as long as the 
object of his affection—Nair, the Priestess of the Temple 
of Indra—survives: To save herself from Scindia, Nair 
kills herself, and then Alim is compelled to return 
to the Gardens of the Blessed on the mountains 
of Meroll. The characters are not interesting, and 
Scindia—about one of the blackest villains who ever 

the boards —enlists our sympathies in a more marked degree 
than do Alim. Indra, Timoor (a prosy high priest), the 
young slave Kaled, or Nair herself. An ordinary listener 
will find much to admire in the duets for the lovers in the 
first and last acts, the bright and animated ballet music, 
and Scindia’s truly beautiful romance “ O casto fior.” The 
duo for Kaled and Nair “ Sparve il sol,” and Kaled’s air “O 
vaga innamorata” will also command attention, 

Mdlle. Pasqua resumes the character of the heroine, and 
again creates a powerful impression by the intensity of her 
acting and singing. In Signor Gayarré “ Alim” finds ‘@ 
en exponent—especially when the Spanish tenor 
refrains from forcing his voice, which then lacks definite- 
ness of intonation; and M. Lassalle quite makes his 
audience forget that he is a ferocious criminal by the beauty 
of his vocalisation. A Signor de Rezske makes his début 
as Indra, a part insufficient to exhibit: his capacity either 
musically or histrionically ; Mdlle. Pasqua brings inteli- 
gence to bear upon the character of Kaled ; and Signori 
Silvestri and Manfredi are again included in the cast. 
The opera was listened to with attention throughout, and 
first-night’s compliments were freely bestowed upon the 
executants. Signor Vianesi conducted. For obvious reasons. 
notice of the performance of Thursday evening (“ La Favo- 
rita”) must be deferred. To-night “Lucia” will be given 
for the welcome rentrée of Madame Gye-Albani, and the 


first appearance of M. Engel in England. Of this more 
iene e . DESMOND L, RYAN. 








Joun BRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of the Nationa 
Academy of France.—18 WicMorE STREET, London, W. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
_ Tuurspay, April 15. 

The political week has been comparatively calm. If 
M. Cihdencten had not thought fit to deliver, last 
Sunday, a political discourse to the electors of Mont- 
martre, France might have flattered herself for the last 
eight days that she had become one of those happy 
countries which have no history. It is not meant to be 
inferred that the country has been much exercised by 
the speech of this Radical deputy. Every one knew what 
the cite of it would be. When M. Clémenceau de- 
manded the immediate severance of Church and State ; 
when he made a direct charge against the existing Con- 
stitution, and put himself forward as an apostle of an 
assembly and a convention singularly unique—not to 
k more exactly — every one knew his object, 
and that his diatribes were addressed to M. Gambetta 
and the Opportunists. On this point it is impossible to 
be mistaken. There is in the Radical French party—in 
‘that party which has always been the advanced guard of 
the Revolution—a sentiment of jealousy and of growing 
mistrust towards men who find themselves comfortably 
installed in power, after having urged, when in Opposi- 
tion, measures of popular reform. La démocratie, Cest 
Jenvie. It is a long time ago since Proudhon uttered this 
celebrated aphorism, and it will require a powerful genius 
to reverse the truth of this saying. 
Looking at it from this point of view, the coming 
Legislative Elections of 1881 will present the highest 
interest even for those who, without being directly or 
indirectly engaged in the struggle, will take part in it only 
as disinterested spectators and philosophers—so far as 
the latter term can be applied to those mixed up in 
politics. 

These elections will be the occasion of a deadly 
struggle between the Republicans of M. Gambetta’s 
-colour and the pupils of M. Clémenceau’s school. The 
latter, as an orator, does not carry his audience away 
with the irresistible force of the President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and so produces less effect on those 
who only hear him speak. Yet his speeches read with a 
force of persuasion difficult to be resisted by men of only 
half cultivated intellect. There is in them something 
hard to be defined— incisive, trenchant, implacable, and 
even cold—which invests him with all the attributes of a 
superior mind. Eloquence of this sort is particularly 
dangerous now, when by the power of the press the 
effect of a speech itself is increased a hundred fold. 

M. Gambetta himself knows this as well as any one, 
and he will require to display a singular amount of tact 
to struggle with such an opponent and continue to hold 
his own. M. Clémenceau has one immense advantage 
over him at the present moment in the eyes of the world, 
which consists in the fact that he is not involved in the 
conduct of public affairs. He is consequently in an 
easy position to criticise everything, and when he de- 
clares the Government has done nothing to respond to 
the wishes of the people, or to redeem the promises so 
smoothly made them by the Republic, he will be readily 
believed. M. Gambetta has not this resource, and he, like 
M. Clémenceau, is returned by the same class of electors 
—working men of Paris. Belleville and Montmartre are 
not far apart. 

Now while M. Clémenceau lives and moves in the 
centre of his constituents, opening his doors wide to 
them at certain hours, constituting himself their coun- 
sellor and friend, M. Gambetta does not put his foot 
once a year in the dreary quarters of Belleville. During 
the past severe winter, which caused considerable suffer- 
ing to all, the citizens of Belleville never once saw a sign 
of their deputy. Several complaints have been made on 
this score, and they are likely to take a practical form 
when the day for electing a new Chamber may arrive. I 
have dwelt on this subject perhaps more than I should, 
but am convinced the antagonistic talent I have tried to 
define is destined to become at no far distant day a 
decisive factor in the interior politics of France. 
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HISTORY OF THE ZULU WAR, 


fist the Zulu War and its Origin. B 
Sakeiees assisted by LdeetmmnnsiColobeh ines: Pee 
Chapman & Hall. ‘ 

Miss Colenso, in her preface, deprecates any assumption 

that she has been influenced by her father, or that 
Bishop Colenso is responsible for the views she puts 
forth. The latter may be perfectly true, but the first 
statement is almost impossible. Any work from the 
hand of a Colenso is likely to be tinged with a particular 
bias, and such is undoubtedly the case with this hi 
of the Zulu war, Whatever else may be said against 
“the Privy Council Bishop,” want of enthusiasm for 
any cause which he has espoused could never be in- 
cluded in the list of his faults. He is, in fact, a li 
example of a somewhat rare type, a priest of the chur 
militant, one whom fate has clothed with the cleric’s 
garb, but whose aptitudes are all towards the profession 
of arms. Dr. Colenso would have made an admirable 
general. To the natural gifts of a commanding presence 
and a fine physique, he adds great activity and deter. 
mination of character. But if deep tenacity of purpose 
be an invaluable trait ina great commander, it may de- 
generate into intolerance when imported into polemical 
or political discussions. Such has been too a 
the case with Bishop Colenso. While fighting wi 
fierce energy for his own side, he has almost invariably 
refused to admit that there was anything to be 
said on the other. In this respect Miss Colenso repro- 
duces him exactly. ‘The avowed champion of the native 
races of South Africa, of the Zulus especially, she is so 
bitterly hostile to the statesmen and administrators who 
have of late been entrusted with African affairs that sh 
can admit no extenuating pleas for their policy, b 
paints it invariably and persistently in the black 
colours. On the other hand, the case for her clients is 
set forth, and that with no small ability, in the rosiest 
hues. Miss Colenso’s narrative of the causes which Jed 
to the Zulu war is logical, comprehensive, and singularly 
clear. She gives a graphic description of the peaceful 
life of Natal in the long years when, unscared by any Zulu 
menace, the colony maintained harmonious relations with 
its warlike neighbours, and except on one occasion when 
an attack upon Bishopstowe by an overwhelming force 
seemed possible, but never happened, there had never 
been the slightest cause for alarm. The Zulus them- 
selves were an interesting and, in many respects, an 
estimable people. It was true they encouraged certain 
questionable practices; they might be superstitious, 
bloodthirsty, and cruel, but in these respects they were 
no worse than the so-called civilised races of Europe @ 
century or two ago. Cetewayo treated those - who 
offended him very summarily perhaps, but did not we m 
England, Miss Colenso asks, once hang men by heca- 
tombs for stealing sheep, and other trivial crimes? 
What, again, was the cruelty which the pursuit of 
witchcraft entailed in Zululand compared to the bar- 
barities perpetrated in Europe in the Middle Ages 
when thousands and thousands of innocent people 
were sacrificed. to a bigoted belief? Miss Colenso 
can even defend the Zulu marriage customs to the 
extent at least of declaring that, if the Zulus were 
given to buying and selling their daughters as wives, 
neither is the practice of matrimonial barter entirely un- 
known among us. As to the ruler, the fierce Cetewayo, 
whom “ so many have delighted to represent as a Corpu- 
lent and unwieldy savage,” Miss Colenso describes him, 
upon the evidence of her brother, a disinterested eye- 
witness, as one who passed his days “in a simple, moderate, 
and useful kingly existence, very different to the idea com- 
monly received, of a savage monarch wallowing in 

and coarse luxury, and using the power which he holds 

over his fellow-creatures only for the gratification of oor 

evil or selfish human passion.” There appear, inde 
under this aspect of the case, no grounds for a serous 
quarrel with either Zulu people or Zulu king. None, 

Miss Colenso thinks, need ever have arisen, but for the 
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ambition which fired certain British statesmen in the year 
1873 to found a South African empire which should be 
“another jewel in Victoria’s crown.” From that time 

forth, she asserts, schemes for the future subjugation and 

annexation of Zululand took tangible shape and form. 

It was then that “we assumed a right to interfere in the 

internal management of the kingdom, thereby establish- 

ing a possible future cause of offence,” which would 
eventually give us a sufficient excuse for taking possession 
of the country altogether. 

It was to further this great end of consolidating the 
South African empire that we perpetrated in the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal what Miss Colenso considers 
another high-handed act; an act which, moreover, with 
the responsibilities we thereby assumed, tended to pre- 
cipitate a crisis with the Zulu king. Whether this deli- 
berate intention of extending the limits of British 
territory was ever entertained by British statesmen, 
remains to be seen. The fact is scarcely proved by Miss 
Colenso’s assertion, and the probabilities are all the other 
way. A policy of annexation is continually forced upon 
this country, but it is never undertaken of malice afore- 
thought and under the pressure of ambition alone. If ap- 
pearances were somewhat against us in South Africa, we 
may at least urge this much in our own defence. The Boers 
were notably unable to rule themselves, and British in- 
tervention was inevitable. We may have been injudicious, 
not to say unjust, to Cetewayo, but the fact remains, and 
rests on evidence which even the special pleading of an 
able advocate can scarcely refute, that he was an extremely 
inconvenient neighbour, who might at any moment 
develop into a very terrible foe. Actual collision might 
perhaps have been staved off by judicious diplomacy, 
and possibly a change of rulers in Zululand might ulti- 
mately have deprived the “menace” of its threatening 
proportions. But these were chances ; and against them 
were others, not less probable, that any. slight differ- 
ence might some day develop into a sanguinary war. 
Natal was like a man uncomfortably near a powder 
mine, which a spark any moment might explode. It 
is because Miss Colenso, in her desire to justify her 
friends, takes no account of these possibilities, that she 
lays herself open to a charge of exaggerated partisanship, 
which rather detracts from the value of her able and 
luminous exposition of the causes which led to the Zulu 
war. 

But while dissenting somewhat from the position she 
takes up in regard to the origin of the war, we cannot 
but admit that the charges Miss Colenso formulates 
against Sir Bartle Frere, of precipitancy in declaring it, 
are very clearly made out. This part of her volume will 
be read with very general interest, while the copious 
extracts from public despatches and the many quotations 
from Sir Bartle Frere’s openly expressed views will con- 
tribute materially to the settlement of this vexed question. 
There can be no doubt that the Home Government 
distinctly ordered him to hold his hand. Sir’ Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s language was precise and explicit. He 
repeatedly pointed out to Sir Bartle Frere that war is to 
be avoided. Reinforcements were granted, but because 
the colonists seemed to think themselves insufficiently 
protected, “not to furnish means of invasion and con- 
quest.” These views were reiterated in the form of a 
grave rebuke when, in spite of them, Sir Bartle Frere had 
despatched his ultimatum, and was determined, right or 
wrong, to draw the sword. That he had some excuse for 
this hastiness is urged by his apologists. He was con- 

vinced that “an attempt of native tribes to combine 
to resist the white man and drive him back had 
long been foreseen. ‘There can be no doubt that 
this design is now in process of attempted execution.” 
This idea had full possession of his mind. He 
felt, moreover, that he would never be so strong 
as he was just then. The war in the old colony, but just 
terminated, gave him the command of a very respectable 
force of British troops. Such an opportunity might never 
Occur again, ‘British troops are rarely found in any num- 

Ts nowadays in British colonies, and those he had would, 
no doubt, be soon on their way home. The temptation was 
ternble to a statesman who, rightly or wrongly, thought 


himself in the ce of a great and imminent danger, 
and who felt that safety lay only in grasping the nettle 
and forcibly crushing out the sting. Miss Colenso makes 
no allowances ; she gives him no credit for all this, and 
possibly she is right. At any rate, she shows with much 
cogency that Sir Bartle Frere exaggerated the dangers of 
the situation ; that Cetewayo himself was really disposed 
to submit sooner than accept the alternative of war ; that 
“ during these preliminaries to the unhappy campaign of 
1879 there were numerous occasions on which, by the 
exercise of a little patience, justice, and moderation, an 
ruler less bent on conquering Zululand than was Sir 
Bartle Frere could have brought matters to a peaceful 
issue without the loss of honour, men, and money which 
England has since sustained.” Of the conduct of that 
war when once declared—of its disasters, its varying 
fortunes, and the measure of its ultimate success—much 
has been said and more written than of any other of 
England’s small wars. The present work, while it dis- 
cusses the whole subject intelligently and with no little 
military acumen, can hardly be said to contribute much 
new matter to its elucidation. The chapters which 
deal with the actual campaign are not inferior in 
interest to the other portions of the work, but they 
call for less detailed notice because they treat 
of facts more generally known. Nor are they pre- 
eminently valuable from a critical point of view. Except 
when the first unhappy disaster of Isandlwana is de- 
scribed and discussed at length, the writers have seldom 
attempted to accept the higher mission of the mili- 
tary historian, and criticise the operations, or give any 
opinion upon the conduct of the campaign. But it is 
uite evident that their verdict is unfavourable to Lord 
helmsford almost from first to last. They animadvert 
upon the foolhardiness of his first advance; of the 
neglect of all precautions against an unknown enemy in 
a country quite as little known or explored ; cn 
him directly responsible for the choice of the Isani 
camping ground, and seem satisfied that as Lord Chelms- 
ford exercised all the functions of direct command of 
this third column, to the exclusion, and practical super- 
session of Colonel Glyn, the General himself must accept 
the blame for all that occurred. A long and, we think, 
hitherto unpublished account of the receipt of the news 
that the camp was in danger, and the supineness which 
hindered Lord Chelmsford or his staff from sending 
back help, will be read with much interest, as throwing a 
new light upon the current of events on that disastrous 
day. Many new details are also given of the short active 
career of the unfortunate Prince Imperial. We are told 
of his keenness for work, of his chafing at the idleness 
of the personal staff, and of his delight at finding himself 
attached to the Quartermaster-General’s department, 
and of the life he then led: “the simple fare . . . the 
strange country, the sight of the enemy, the exhilarating 
gallops over the grass up hill and down dale after fleet Zulu 
spies, the bivouac under the starlit heavens.” A careful 
and apparently perfectly accurate account is given of the 
last fatal reconnaissance, and it is plainly evident that 
the writers have no sympathy for those comrades who 
deserted the Prince in ‘the hour of supreme peril. It is, 
however, stated, “‘in justice to Lieutenant Carey,” that 
he was not in command of the party, but only accom- 
panied it for the purpose of completing some of his own 
work, and was merely told to look after the Prince in the 
way of advising him, but not of controlling his move- 
ments. Somewhat briefly the remaining and concluding 
phases of the war are recounted, but all in much the 
same strain. It is a narrative interspersed with short 
comments which frequently throw light upon passing 
events, and which will make this a valuable work of 
reference when a serious history of the Zulu War is being 
written. That the present work is anything of the kind 
can scarcely be conceded, nor will that probably be 
claimed for it by its authors. It is rather a brief held by 
an ardent sympathiser, on behalf of African races as 
against their oppressors. Miss Colenso, as the counsel 
who argues the cause, may be said to have at least suc- 
ceeded in making out a strong case against the latter. 
But she can claim no verdict as yet. That, indeed, must 
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be postponed until Sir Bartle Frere has been arraigned 
at the great bar of history, to be judged by critics at once 
disinterested, impartial, and raised above the disturbing 
influences of contemporary party strife. . 





RUSSIA AND THE TEKKE TURCOMANS. 


The Eye-witnesses’ Account of the Disastrous Russian Campaign. 
By Charles Marvin. W. H. Allen and Co. 

The only representative of the English press near the 
scene of the late operations of General Lazareff against 
the Tutcomans of the Tekke district was Mr. Edmund 
O’Donovan, of the Daily News, who accompanied 
Moukhtar Pasha first on the Montenegrin frontier, and 
then through almost the whole of the Armenian cam- 
paign of 1877. But energetic and enterprising and 
plucky as Mr. O’Donovan has shown himself to be on 
many occasions, he was not able to overcome the passive 
resistance of the Russian staff on the east of the 
Caspian. They never allowed him to go to the front, 
and although he did his best under the circumstances, 
and his letters describing the operations were the first, if 
not the only, accounts which reached the mass of the 
English public, they were necessarily less perfect than if 
he had been a witness of the events which he recorded. 
Attentive readers of his letters, looking between the lines, 
could not help seeing that there was a great deal more to 
be told of the resistance offered to the Russian columns, 
and it was probably because he let us have a glimpse 
behind the curtain that the subordinates of the Grand 
Duke Michael expelled him from the Russian lines. 
But even in Russia and countries in Russian occu- 
pation it is impossible to keep back the truth for 
ever. Officers will write to their families. Some of 
them are sure to be connected with contributors to 
the press, and so by degrees the truth leaks out, and 
a careful compiler is able to present in a connected 
view a matrative, which, if not the whole truth, and if 
liable to exaggeration in the case of disasters, is at any 
rate free from the suspicion of being based upon a sys- 
tematic suppression of the truth. If ever an official 
narrative of the Turcoman campaign of 1879 is published, 
it will probably be found that Mr. Marvin has taken a 
darker view of the facts than the Russian authorities 
would consider perfectly justifiable. But it must not be 
forgotten that his information is taken exclusively from 
Russian sources, and it was perfectly gratuitous on his 
part—a stronger word might be used in Downing Street 
—to inform his readers that he has been in no degree 
indebted to information obtained through the English 
Foreign Office. For his own sake, Mr. Marvin will do 
well to avoid such references, as they arouse a recol- 
lection of a not very pleasant episode. 

The causes of the operations against the Turcomans 
lie further back in Central Asian history than Mr. Marvin 
would lead his readers to suppose. Long before there 
was any question of the invasion of Khiva, Russia had 
intended to establish posts which would afford a base of 
operations against the eastern province of Persia. Not- 
withstanding the excellent base upon the Caspian and 
from Georgia, it was thought as long ago as 1859 that 
Persia would be more completely in the Russian toils if 
threatened also in the direction of Astrabad. Little, 
however, appears to have been done until 1869, when a 
landing was effected at Krasnovodsk, with a view to the 
operations on the Khanate of Khiva. While Lazareff 
was fighting in the front of Kars, General Lomakin was 
engaged in the attempt to establish himself at Kizil 
Arvat; but we know little of the facts of this 
expedition further than that it failed, and Lomakin had 
to retreat, leaving his guns buried in the sand of the 
desert. In 1878 the Caspian base was shifted from 
Krasnovodsk to Tchikislar, and Lomakin being rein- 
forced by troops relieved from Erzeroum and Batoum, 
set out on August 3 on a really terrible march. Disre- 


garding the recognised boundary of Persia, an attempt 
was made to penetrate towards Askabad by following the 
southern stream of the Attrek river. Persia had always 
claimed that the northern affluent of the Attrek was her 





frontier ; but the territory involved never owed the Shah 
anything but a nominal allegiance, and the Court of 
Teheran was too much under Russian influence at the 
time to make any effectual protest, if indeed any at all 
were attempted. The Russian march, however, was 
stopped by natural obstacles, and Lomakin was oblige 

after all to fall back and take the northern line. So far 
Mr. Marvin adds little, as might be expected, to the in- 
formation of those who have for some time watched 
Russian aggression in Central Asia. In 1879 Lomakin 
was superseded by Lazareff, fresh from his distinctions at 
the Aladja Dagh and at Kars ; one of the two men who, on 
the Russian side, distinguished themselves in Asia, while 
Gourko and Skobeleff were winning renown in Europe. 
The first act of Lazareff was to release some Tekke 
hostages, and he lost no time in attempting to fulfil his 
promise to these wild men that he would pay them a visit 
in their own country. A detachment of cavalry was sent 
out to Boornak, where the Turcomans promptly engaged 
it, and used with success the means at their disposal. 
The Merv Turcomans about this time determined to 
assist the Tekkes. On June 18, 1879, the advanced 


guard of Lazareff’s force, under Colonel Prince Dolgoron- 
koff, left Tchikislar with three battalions, five squadrons, 


four guns, and a company of sappers ; for which force 


three hundred one-horse arabas, or carts, and two 
thousand four hundred and thirty-four camels carried 
food, forage, baggage, tents, and ammunition, as well as 
water. On June 29 the column reached Douz Oloum, 
rather more than half way to Kizil Arvat, having lost two 
hundred and twenty-two camels and_ twenty-seven 
araba horses. The main body under Lazareff remained 
at Tchikislar until August 11, and on the 14th Tchikislar 
was left by the General’s staff, except Lazareff, who was 


suffering from carbuncle, and who died at Tchat, the 


first fork of the Attrek, on his way to join his column. The 
command naturally fell to General Lomakin, whose. in- 
competence had already been demonstrated. However, 
the responsibility of the further operations «must be 


shared by a general council of war, which was held at 
Khoja Kala, about twenty miles from Kizil Arvat, on 


August 31. Three major-generals and two colonels 
took part in the discussion, and it was decided not to 
advance on Kizil Arvat, but by the Bami Pass over the 


Kopet Dagh, and so into the Tekke oasis. The Tekkes 


at this time had left all their villages, and fortified them- 
selves at Dengeel Tepe well on the way to Askabad. 
The brave Turcomans were commanded by the son 


of Noor Verdi Khan, the governor or chieftain of Merv, 


who well knew that he might depend upon his father’s 
assistance in case of extremity. But for the moment, at 
any rate, he had no need of assistance from Merv, for he 
had twenty thousand men at Dengeel Tepe and 


ae 
as many more at Askabad, all entirely fearless of 


and, except that they were crowded together, living the 
life to which they were accustomed. The Russian 
soldiers, upon the other hand, had already suffered great 
privations, and were probably not in thoroughly good 
heart when they got orders to advance upon the Tekke 


stronghold. ‘ 
Mr. Marvin, whose account of the operations “1s 
marvellously minute—indeed, is a trifle overdone in this 
respect—does not believe that the decision to advance 
on Dengeel Tepe was wrong, and attributes the defeat of 
the Russians partly to the stubborn and even ferocious 
defence made by the Tekkes, and partly to the condition 
of the Russian troops. His account of the decisive 
battle in which the Russian guns bombarded the village 
for six hours, killing thousands of women and chil 
is very spirited. It is made up from various sources, 
it seems quite clear that the dispositions of the troops 
were not marked by any great skill, while the kibitkas, 
or huts, broke the attack of the Russian infantry 
enabled the Turcomans to rally for the final rush, when 
the Muscovite troops began to fall back, and when the 
warriors were joined by throngs of ferocious women 
fighting like tigresses, as well they might after the execution 
done by the Russian shrapnel and common shell among 
their mothers and sisters and children. By all accounts, 
none of the officers of rank took any active part in the 
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fighting on this disastrous day. Had poor Lazareff lived 
he would have set his men an example, as he did over 
and over again in Armenia, when he and Heimann never 
told their soldiers to go where they did not lead them, as 
poor Mehemet Pasha on the other side received their 
attacks in person. Lomakin’s cowardice appears to have 
been quite as conspicuous as his atrocious cruelty, and 
his incompetence perilled his whole force, cost his 
country from seven to ten million roubles, without the 
slightest result, except a severe blow to the prestige of the 
Russian name, and cost him a loss of five to eight hun- 
dred men killed and wounded. One of the Russian 
correspondents states that, beside two hundred rockets 
and five hundred large projectiles, the Russian troops 
expended in this one day 246,000 rounds of rifle ammu- 
nition. After such a time as this, it is no wonder 
Lomakin fell back, and if he had not exhibited more 
address in his retreat than in his advance, not a man of 
his expedition would have seen again the grey waters of 
the Caspian. Of course he was at once abandoned by 
the few Turcomans who had joined him, and he had to 
be superseded, as our private information goes, not 
because the Russian authorities at the time knew the 
entire story of his stupidity and cowardice, but because 
they were informed through the Russian papers that the 
long-suffering mujicks in uniform would have mutinied 
on the Caspian shore if they had been allowed longer to 
remain under his orders. He was replaced by General 
Tergoukasoff, and it seems certain that the latter general, 
who had exhibited a good deal of skill in his retreat from 
Moukhtar Pasha’s right wingin 1877, in hisrelief of Bayazid, 
and in his defence of the rice-fields on the Araxes against 
Ismail Pasha, would have, in any case, superseded 
Lomakin, and might have averted the disaster of Dengeel 
Tepe, if he had arrived at head-quarters in time to direct 
the operations. We agree with Mr. Marvin in his esti- 
mate of Lomakin’s character, and we think he has done 
very good service in presenting to the English public an 
account of the campaign, as well as translating the 
valuable Russian criticisms and march routes to be found 
in his appendices. To English people the operations 
are principally interesting as showing the difficulties 
which have to be overcome in an advance on Merv, and 
also in showing that they are not insuperable, unless the 
gallant Turcomans are supplied with arms of precision 
from some quarter. There is yery little chance that the 
new English Government will take it upon themselves to 
send 50,000 sniders, with a million rounds of cartridges, 
to Turkestan ; yet it would be the best investment that 
could possibly be made if we intend to take any steps to 
arrest Russian advance in Central Asia. But only four 
months ago Mr. Gladstone told us that any fears of such 
an advance were simply old women’s fears, and we must 
stand corrected by such an eminent strategical authority. 
Still, there is no doubt that, after the disaster of Dengeel 


Tepe, Russia must strike at Merv, the rallying point of 


all Turcomania. Merv, let us say what we will, is un- 
pleasantly near to Herat, and when the Russians get to 
Merv there will be such a movement among the English 
people as will not be soothed by calm asseverations that 
there is no danger. A cat often takes wide circles round 
a bird before it makes its spring, and when it adopts this 
manceuvre the victim seldom perceives until too late that 
the circles keep narrowing. 


PoIsONs ON THE TOILET TABLE.—The Chemical Lecturer to 
the London Hospital, in his amusing discourse on “ Fast Colours,” pointed out 
the evils arising from the use of some of the so-called hair restorers and dyes ; 
Certain of which contain metallic poisons highly injurious to the system of the 
aumern The use of such obnoxious articles is really unnecessary, since a 
ey efficient and at the same time harmless preparation, viz., Rowland’s 

one Oil, has been extensively used for upwards of eighty years.—Sold by 
©hemists and perfumers in usual four sizes. 
: JOHN BrINsMEAD AND Son’s SOSTENENTE PIANOS, with the 
a Check Repeater Action, Patented throughout Europe and America, 
y be obtained on Sale, Hire, or the Three Years’ System, at 18 WIGMORE 
TREET, London, Ww, 


eu More Gas 1n DAYTIME,—More than 30,000 of Chappuis’ 

on Reflectors are fitted up in London only, by which means gas is done 

ae and the places rendered cheerful and healthy, added to which a 

per erable economy is effected. Prospectuses sent on receipt of two stamps 
ressed to (E.) Chappuis, 69 Fleet Street, London. 





posted authority upon the resources 
communication of Scinde and the Punjaub. He has 
recently extended his attention to Afghanistan, and has 


OUR SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER. 


Our Scientific Frontier. By W. P. Andrew. With Sketch- 
_ map and Appendix. W, H. Allen & Co, 


Mr. Andrew, if not an infallible, is at any rate a well 
the means of 


uced a work which is something more than a bulky 


pamphlet, and something less than a treatise. He 
is a conscientious compiler, and although he appears 
to know nothing of the country himself, he has consulted 
all the publications which have been issued, 
lectures which have been delivered upon this, for the 
moment, interesting subject. 
through the country will not see reason in every case to 
adopt his conclusions. 
the question, which Lord Lytton has tried to settle, of our 
permanent control over Candahar ; but much of what he 
says will go to convince the British public that, if we 
retire from Candahar, we shall give up not only an 
outpost indispensable to the security of our fron- 
tier, but an entrepét through which English manu- 
factures may 
Central Asia. Our railway from near Sukkur to Can- 
dahar is already completed for two thirds of its extent, 
and in a very short time it will be carrying to India the 
wool and the leather and the produce of the soil of the 
fertile valleys of Lower Afghanistan, and taking up in 
return 
other fa 
price so disproportioned to their first cost, by reason 


and the 
Those who have been 


He throws no great light upon 


be poured into the vast markets of 


—_ increased quantities of our cottons and 
rics, which now command in the local bazaars a 


of the present expenses of carriage, and the risk 
which is run, and of course has to be paid for, 
of pillage en route. .Mr. Andrew has strong con- 
victions, and expresses them vigorously. India owes 
him much for the development of the Punjaub and of 
Scinde, and Afghanistan may be quite as much in his 
debt if he can persuade the British public.to believe that 
even our own times may see a through service of trains, 
not merely from Kurrachee or Mooltan to Candahar, 
but from Cabul to the old Durani capital, which has 
already learnt thoroughly to appreciate the mild firmness 
of British rule. Of course, Mr. Andrew’s opinions as to 
the value of our scientific frontier are worth, from a stra- 
tegical point of view, just as much as the opinions of any- 
body else ; and as soldiers have differed, and continue to 
differ, on the question where the line is to be drawn, we 
see no reason for supposing that Mr. Andrew’s observa- 
tions will convert those who, having studied the question 
for themselves, have arrived at conclusions different from 
his. We can only say that, after the expressions which 
have been used this week respecting the inexpediency of 
considering the Candahar question as settled by the action 
of Lord Lytton, it may be feared that the whole subject 
will have to be fought over again. This is assuredly not 
in accordance with the promise implied in Lord Harting- 
ton’s statements of last week ; and that it is decidedly 
wrong from any point of view will be seen at a glance, 
when we assert that the decision communicated last 
week by Colonel St. John to Shere Ali Candahari 
was arrived at the Viceroy in Council, and 

approved by the Secretary of State, at least a fortnight 

before the elections were announced, and ten days before 

the dissolution was decided on by the Cabinet. If the 
Candahar settlement is to be upset, there is no reason 
why every Indian or foreign arrangement secured other- 

wise than by formal treaty should not be also thrown 

overboard. And the effect of this in the East, in India 

or in Turkey, cannot be otherwise than deplorable. If 
Afghanistan is again to become one State, and if we are 

to withdraw from the country even as far as the line of 
the Gundamuk Pact, it will be a perfect waste of money 

to continue the railway from the Indus further than 

Gulistan Karez or Abdul Khanki Killa, for the rails and 

the wires would not be safe one single night in a country 

in which every morsel of iron is eagerly sought for and 

highly valued. If Mr. Andrew's book succeeds in con- 

vincing the waverers that we have a great position now, 

and that not merely regard for ourselves, but, as 
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Hartington yt it, honourable conduct to those who 
have assisted us during our fifteen months’ occupation, 
necessitates the maintenance of our hold on Candahar, it 
will not have been written in vain. Mr. Andrew evidently 
esteems himself fortunate in having been allowed to 
reprint from the ¥ournal of the United Service Institu- 
tion Colonel Hamley’s sketch-map. But we take leave 
to say it is now very imperfect, nay, under present 
circumstances, misleading. It leads an English reader to 
suppose the Indus is bridged at Rohri. It shows neither 
Jacobabad, nor Sibi, nor the Pishin. The appendices 


are fragmentary and of little interest—except to Mr. 
Andrew. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Figure Painters of Holland. By Lord Ronald 
Gower.—Leonardo da Vinci. By Jean Paul Richter, Ph.D. 
(Sampson Low & Co.)—Both these volumes are up to the 
high level. to which we have become accustomed in the 
series of biographies of great artists issued by Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. Lord Ronald Gower treats of the 
figure painters of Holland in a loving spirit of admiration, 
and dwells with so much fondness upon the: careful and 
minute Dutch style of painting that it is easy to see he 
inclines to agree with Sir Joshua Reynolds’ dictum, that 
painters should go to the Dutch school to learn the art of 
painting, as they would go to a grammar school to learn 


languages. The rapid rise of the Dutch school, its influence 


upon the art-world, and its curiously sudden decline, are 
matters at once instructive and deeply interesting. Although 
several biographies of Leonardo da Vinci are in existence, 
the translation of Paul Richter’s work by Mr. P. E. Pinkerton 
is a welcome addition to the number, In writing, the author 
has adhered strictly to the rule of treating only of such pic- 
tures as are beyond doubt from Da Vinci’s hand. The list 
of these is not a long one, so that they are dealt with more 
fully than would otherwise have been possible. Besides the 
valuable remarks and criticisms of the artist’s work which 
the book contains, it is, considered as a biography, full of 
interest, and throws new light upon many points in Da 
Vinci’s career, Both books abound with illustrations, but 
they are remarkable rather for quantity than for quality. 

Spiritualism as a New Basis of Belief. (E. W. Allen.) — 
When we admire the artful magician seeking to recover his 

recious lamp by the apparently liberal offer of new lamps 
or old ones, we do not pause to think that the eager scullion 
would still carefully examine the new lamp to be sure of its 
illuminating power. 
in exchange for old ones, which are, he says, worn out. 

The Church of the first century, with all its blunders, had 
a basis that was sound. The Apostles had seen and handled 
the facts they believed in. The Church of the nineteenth 
century has for foundation the history only of what the 
ancient Church knew of fact, and that greatly weakened by 
what it does not know of reason.” Accordingly, as a new 
basis of belief, we are asked to accept the confused utter- 
ances of media and the manifestations of John King. 
Levitation is to prove the future life, and palpable spirit- 
hands are to write down guiding truths stolen from the 
very authorities which are to be cither thrown aside or only 
accepted as confirmed or expounded by uneducated barmen 
and hysteric women. This new lamp will scarcely serve in 
place of the old, however dimly they may burn. Mr. Har- 
mer 1s very much in earnest, and we are far from desiring to 
doubt the excellence of his intentions or the sincerity of his 
belief. It certainly, as formulated by himself, has not got 
much beyond “the bases,” and his own chapter on the 
objections to Spiritualism will utterly derange their stability 
and symmetry. 

A Grammar of the Chi-nyanja Language. By Alexander 
Riddel. (MacLaren and oon Edinburgh.) —The people 
whose language this little handbook reveals to English 
readers are literally the people of the Lake Nyassa, or 
Nyanza—the Anyanja, once a most numerous nation, extend- 
ing Over 40,000 square miles on the confines of the great 
lake. Mr. Riddel tells us that the aggressions of their fierce 
neighbours, who have regarded them as a preserve for slave- 
hunting, have broken them up and reduced their numbers to 
one-third of their former population. They are still of such 
importance that any one acquainted with their tongue, Chi- 
nyanja, will readily find his way in any part of the Lake 
district by its means. The handbook, which will qualify a 
student to become at home among this quiet and industrious 
people, is the result of four years’ work, first as agriculturist 
and then as schoolmaster to the Livingstonian Mission, for 
the use of which it has been prepared. It is a valuable 
weapon for cleaving away the thick undergrowth of savagery, 


Mr. Harmer offers new bases of belief 









and ‘preparing the way for higher civilisation among the. 
naturally quiet and industrious Anyanja. For philologists, 
Mr. Riddel notes that the language has much in common 
with all known Bantu languages, occupying a middle position 
between the Southern or Zulu branches, and the middle or 
Zangian genus. He considers it one of a group of languages, — 
radiating from Nyassa, and having sufficiently distinctive 
features of its own. 

Empire against Liberty. By Hyperion.—The sufferings 
endured by the victims of Russian administration have in- 
spired the author with a passionate protestation in verse on 
behalf of Nihilism. The intensity of feeling expresses 
itself in fiery, if somewhat irregular, rhymes, inscribed to 
Pestel and his companions. There is a certain fierce vigour 
in the appeal to Poland and to the citizens of Europe, and © 
the denunciation of the “Czar of massacres and martyr- 
doms.” Hyperion is more ambitious in his pseudonym than » 
in his description of himself asa friend of humanity. We 
ae say that he was intimately acquainted with his 

elley. 

Tales from Blackwood. No. XX1V.—The tale that is 
most noticeable in this number is “ My Investment in the 
Far West.” ‘ Whittlebridge” is a smart story, with as 
mess-room flavour. In “Nenuphar; a Fancy,” we re 
once again “ the old, old story.” “ Whist at our Club” is an 
amusing sketch of club life. The number concludes with 
“ Brown’s Peccadillo : an Idyll of the Temple,” a short story 
in blank verse, and with the additional attraction of pointing 
a moral. 

Notes on Prisons. By George Rayleigh Vicars. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—The author has industriously collected 
statistics as to convict prisons and convict labour. As to the 
latter, he suggests employment on farms for the less robust 
convicts. The term “pseudo-convicts,” as applied to the 
class of prisoners who are not habitual criminals, is a mis- 
nomer. The latter are scarcely more correctly styled 
“typical convicts;” if all are types, where is the class 
found ? 

A Sketch of the Life and Mission of St. Benedict. (John ~ 
Hodges.) —The fourteenth centenary of the birth of the great we 
monk of Monte Cassino, and the canonised founder of the 
Benedictine Order, has been celebrated during this week. — 
This eulogistic monograph is the tribute of a faithful son of ~ 
the Order, to whom miracles and legends and historical — 
facts appear equally trustworthy. An appendix contains a _ 
list of Benedictine foundations in England. 

First Lessons in French. By H. Courthorpe Bowen, 
(Macmillan and Co.)—This book for beginners contains the 
results of the writer’s search after a method of teaching 
French, or any other foreign tongue, which should follow 
nature’s leading, and first impart progressive conversational 
knowledge, as a preparative for grammatical study. The 
story of the “ Big and Little Claus ” is pressed into the ser- 
vice, divided into short lessons, to each of which are appended 
exercises for translation, both French and English. We fail 
to understand why the learners of French should be prohi- 
bited from using intelligible sentences of idiomatic English, _ 
for the purpose of practice. Such phrases as “She prom 
received them both, as everybody esteemed them as happy, 
“He cannot stand a plate of rice,” disfigure the English 
exercises. 

Parnellism Unveiled; or, the Land and Labour Agitation 
of 1879-80. By P. H. Bagenal, Barrister-at-Law. (Dublin: 
Hodges, Foster, and Figgis.)—This is an anti-Home Rule — 
pamphlet. It traces the origin of Fenianism, and shows the 
character of Irish-American journalism. Those interested — 
in these questions will be pleased with Mr. Bagenal’s 
brochure. 

Mr. Archibald Forbes and the Zulu War. By N. lL. 
Walford, Captain R.A. (Samuel Tinsley.)—Military men 
and the few of the public who have not heard enough of 
Lord Chelmsford’s generalship in Zululand may be interested 
in a pamphlet just published by Tinsley and Co., in which 
Captain N. L. Walford, R.A., undertakes to defend his lord- 
ship and abuse Mr. Archibald Forbes. Captain Walford is 
or was “ Instructor in Tactics” at the Royal Military College, ~ 
Sandhurst, and is therefore to be credited with some know- 
ledge of the art which he is paid to teach. He is of opinion 
that all that Lord Chelmsford did in the South African 
campaign was right, and that all that Mr. Forbes said about. 
such doings was wrong. The Captain writes like a captain. 
He considers that civilians have no right to sit in judgment 
on military men, and he affirms that the time for the publica- . 
tion of the secret history of the Zulu War is yet far remo 
So far as the majority of the public is concerned, the open » 
history of that campaign has been sufficiently culighten™ar 
and it may be doubted whether any further knowledge 
add to Lord Chelmsford’s fame as a commander in the field. 
Certainly the knowledge to be derived from Captain Wal- 
ford’s pamphlet will not. 
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STRAY LEAVES. 
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The Ober Ammergau Passion Play periodically excites a 
large amount of attention; but this year, from May to 
September, the little Tyrolese village will. be a magnet 
attracting crowds of visitors from all over Europe, and pro- 


bably still greater. crowds from the United States. Passion 
plays have been a good deal.written about and talked about 


lately, and since last year, when it was proposed to import a 
company of actors for the purpose of presenting the famous 


sacred drama at the Royal Aquarium, Ober Ammergau has 


been a name constantly before the public. All those who 


have any idea of going to Ober Ammergau will learn with 


much satisfaction that Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son have 


perfected arrangements for the conveyance of visitors to 


Ober Ammergau by the most convenient routes in the 


shortest possible space of time, and have also made excellent 
arrangements as regards sleeping accommodation at both 
Ober Ammergau and Munich. Besides this, a contract has 
been entered into with a loca] carriage proprietor, so that 
visitors need be under no apprehensions of being made the 
victims of extortionate Jehus. Arrangements for the con- 
veyance and lodging of visitors have also been made by Mr. 
E. McQueen Gray, Somerset House Chambers, Strand. 


We understand that an early number of the 4/agazine of 


Art will contain a paper on “Queen Victoria and Art,” 


which, by the gracious and express permission of her 
Majesty, will be illustrated by copies of sketches by her 


Majesty and by the Prince Consort. 


An abbreviation of the title made a notice of the M/aga- 
zine of Art to appear as if Art were the periodical briefly 
noticed in our last issue. Messrs. Cassell’s magazine de- 


serves to keep its well-marked identity unobscured by even 
a hasty misnomer. 


The Italians are desirous of starting an Antarctic exploring 


expedition, to leave in or before May 1881. Touching at 
Monte Video, Terra del Fuego, the Falklands, and Shet- 
land Islands, it will remain two winters in the Antarctic 
region. On the return voyage, the ship will touch at Hobart 
Town or Cape Town, and reach Italian shores,at Naples. 


The cost will not exceed 600,000 lire, and the number of 


persons on board will not exceed forty. 
An Anglo-Irish gentleman, resident in Ireland for forty 


years, and actively engaged in agriculture, is desirous of 


giving the benefit of his experience towards the relief of his 
fellow countrymen at the present time. He has therefore 
embodied the results of his experience in the country and 
with the people in a pamphlet of about seventy pages 
entitled “ Helps for Ireland.” It will be published in a few 
days by Messrs. Kerby & Endean. 

Captain Creagh has addressed to us a polite letter taking 
exception to some of the statements made last week in our 
review of his work. We repeat that he was in error about 
Moukhtar Pacha’s passage through Khorassan, as he may 
find on application to Sir Arnold Kemball, or Major Trotter, 
or Major McCalmont; and as regards the other points to 
which he refers, we shall be happy to compare dates with 
him, if he will furnish us with them from his diary. He will 
find that his memory has deceived him as to time, though, 
perhaps, not place. 

M. and Mme. and Mademoiselle Fournier, accompanied 
by a numerous suite, left Constantinople on 7th inst. by the 
Provence (Messageries Maritimes), and arrived at Marseilles 
on the morning of Tuesday, whence they proceeded direct 
to Paris, They were met at the Mont Parnasse station by 
M. Dumaine and other officers of the Bureau des Affaires 
Etrangtres. M. Fournier is in Paris for the purpose of con- 
sulting on Turkish affairs, and his return to Constantinople 
1S uncertain, 

Harpers Weekly, of April 10, has an interesting article on 
Copyright, from which we take the following passages:— 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s paper upon copyright in the Fort- 
nightly Review is a bright and valuable contribution to the 
discussion of the subject, and it is especially agreeable be- 
Cause it takes the ground upon which some adjustment is 





practicable. The’ American view was admirably stated in. 


Mr. Conant’s article in Macmillan’s Magazine last summer, 
and while Mr. Arnold objects to some parts of that article, 
he accepts its conclusions. The American view is that the 
English author should be paid, but that the English pub- 


lisher should not control the American market. Mr. Arnold 


says, emphatically, “ The Americans ought not to submit to 


our absurd system of dear books ;” and he is also of opinion 


that they will not. ‘They are not likely, he thinks, “to 
recognise the English author and publisher as Siamese 
twins, one of whom is not to be imported without im- 
porting the other.” But Mr. Arnold seems to forget that 
the English propositions for an international copyright 
have generally contemplated this twinship. The very last 
treaty which was offered by Lord Clarendon was substan- 
tially a treaty for the benefit of English publishers, while 


the great body of the most distinguished English authors” 
have cordially signed a declaration favourable to the 


American view. . .. Every community must be the judge of 
its own interest ; and while it is obviously the interest of this 
country that literary activity should be stimulated, it is 
equally its interest that literature should be cheap. It is 


consequently not its interest, as Mr. Arnold truly says, that. 
the English system of dear books should be introduced into , 


the United States. “ Here,” says Mr. Arnold, “ where lies 
the real gist of his contention, I am, after all, at one with 


Mr. Conant.” That will be more and more the conclusion. 


of all who, waiving with Professor Huxley and Mr, Arnold, 
although each for a different reason, the question of * natural 
right” and “absolute property,” cast about to find some 
common ground of justice and good sense on which to 
found a scheme which shall be equitable for both countries 
and for all interests involved. The fundamental principle 


of such a scheme, we believe with Mr. Arnold, has been) 


laid down by Mr. Conant. . 


Miss Emily Faithfull has accepted an engagement for this. 
autumn to deliver her lecture on “Modern Extravagance” in 


the principal cities of the United States. Her tour will ¢om- 
mence in October. 


Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod’s “ Principles of Economical : 
Philosophy” and “Theory and Practice of Banking” have 


just been translated into Italian, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Gerolamo Boccardo, and form Vols. III. and VI. of 
his “ Bibliotheca dell’ Economista.” 


Mr. G. H. Jones, the well known surgeon-dentist, has just ° 
issued “A Guinea Cabinet of Dental Preparations,” which is : 


vouched for by some good names, and which is, inside and 


outside, really very elegant. There is no doubt that, with 
this case on a dressing-table, a young lady will find that pre- 


vention is pleasanter, as well as better, than cure, 

Among American literary items we hear that Mr. George 
W. Cooke, the pastor of a Unitarian church in Indianapolis, 
has nearly completed a book which he calls “A Study of 
Emerson,” and in which Mr. Joseph Cook’s recent dis- 
cussions of a supposed change in Mr. Emerson’s religious 


faith are taken up. 
Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth has written a companion 


volume to his “Story of the Hymns,” which received the. 


George Wood gold medal and prize offered by the American 


Tract Society in 1876. The new book is “ The Story of the | 


Prayers of Christian History.” 


The death is announced of Théodore Gudin, the well-" 


known French marine painter. He started as pupil of 
Girodet-Trisson, but soon broke through his traditions, and 


joined the romantic school with Delacroix. As early as’, 


1822 he had made his mark at the Salon, and was decorated 


in 1828. Some of his works best known to the English | 


are, “The Surrender of the French Fleet at Brest,” and 


“The Queen’s Arrival at Cherbourg.” He exhibited atthe | 


last Salon two paintings—“ On the Channel’s Coast” and 
“An Evening. on the Coast of the North Sea.” He was 
made Commander of the Legion of Honour in 1855. 

The Russian literary news this week is as follows :—. 
O’Connor’s “Life of Lord Beaconsfield” is being specially 
translated for the weekly literary supplement of the Movoe 
Vremya. ‘The fourth volume of the “ War of 1877-78,” com- 
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piled by the editors of the journal Dosong e Delo, is an- 
mounced at St. Petersburg. Under the title of “To Whom 
will the Balkan Peninsula belong?” M. Pantukhoff has 
jpublished an interesting little work dealing with his ex- 
yperiences in Bulgaria, which tend to prove that, amidst the 
conflict of races in European Turkey, the Bulgarians will 
come to the front and convert the peninsula into a second 
Italy. Professor Ilovisky has published the second volume 
of his “ History of. Russia,” dealing with the Vladimir period. 
« The Early Life of Man” is the title of a new work by Pro- 
fessor L. K. Popoff. An eulogistic poem on Byron, by M. 
Burenin, forms the pidce de résistance of the Novoe Vremya 
literary supplement this week. Several of Schiller’s tragedies 
are appearing in the Armenian journal Nordz. The current 
number of the Historical Review contains articles on “ The 
False Czar Simeon,” by Kostomaroff; “ Lunin the Deka- 
brest,” by Savalashin ; and “ Prince Dolgoroukoff and his 

Family in Exile,” by Korsakoff. 

‘The Russian journalistic notes are as under :—lIt is 
rumoured that the recently established tsemi-official news- 
paper Bereg pays so badly that its publication is likely to be 
shortly discontinued. A press trial has just come to a close 
at Moscow, which is exciting great interest among journalists 
on account of the severity of the sentence. M. Kitchaeff, 
the editor of the Boodi/nik, published a letter from a con- 
tributor without previously submitting it to the inspection of 
the Censor Committee. The Censor himself appeared in 
court, and admitted that the letter contained nothing deal- 
ing with politics or injurious to the public, but this did not 
save the editor from being found guilty of breaking Article 
1,024 of the Press Code, and the judge sentenced him 
to a month’s imprisonment. Photograph is the title 
of a new monthly journal started at St. Petersburg to 
further the interests of photographers. The Warsaw 
journal Wieckory Rodzienne has received permission to 
publish a weekly literary supplement. The Musical 
Sheet (Moozekalni Listok), recently suppressed at St. 
Petersburg, has received permission to reappear again. The 
daily newspaper, J/o/va, has received a first warning. The 
two daily St. Petersburg newspapers, Birjevie Gazeta and 
Telegraph, the property of M. Troobni Roff, who recently 
became bankrupt, are to be sold by auction to defray the 
claims of his creditors, The editor of the Tiflis newspaper, 
Kavkas, has instructed one of his staff to prepare a biography 
of General Loris Melikoff. A duel took place a few days 
ago between Prince Tchavadze, the editor of a Tiflis ver- 
nacular newspaper, and Nicoladze, the editor of the Odzor. 
The latter firing his revolver into the air, the Prince followed 
his example, and both afterwards shook hands and spent a 
pleasant evening together. 


M. de Woeskine, who represented the New York Herald 
in Central Asia during the war between England and Shere 
Ali, has arrived at St. Petersburg as the special corre- 
spondent of the Gaw/ois. It is understood that he will stay 
at the Russian capital some considerable time. 


Last Sunday, forty-five of Verestchaginne’s collection of 
pictures and sketches of the Turkish War, and his tour in 
India, were sold by auction at St. Petersburg for 52,483 
roubles, or not far short of £6,000. The reserve price 
placed upon them was 39,270 roubles. 


At the meeting of the Statistical Society to be held on 
Tuesday next, Dr. Monat will read a ;paper on the Educa- 
tion of the Children of the Poor. 


The subject for discussion at next Tuesday’s meeting of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, will be Sewage and 
Drainage Works. If time permits, the Amsterdam Ship 
Canal will also be considered. 

The Jewish community of Bombay have lost their most 
distinguished member. Mr. E. D. Sassoon, the younger 
brother of Sir Albert Sassoon, died on March 22. He had 
proceeded as far as Galle on a voyage undertaken by 
medical advice. While waiting for the return steamer, he 
was seized with the illness which proved fatal after two days’ 
suffering. 

On April 9, Liszt’s “ Faust Sinfonie,” with full orchestra 
and chorus, was performed in the Gewerbehaus at Dresden, 


conducted by Dr. Hans von Biilow. Dr. von Biilow also 
played in a piano-concerto for piano and orchestra by Beet- 
hoven, and at the conclusion of the piece was presented 
with a wreath of laurel. | ’ 

Mr. Thorndike Rice, the editor of the North American 
Review, is at present in Berlin, searching for writers whose 
names alone will “sell.” Report states that he asked 
Moltke to write about the French army, and hinted to Bis. 
marck that he should prepare a short sketch of the life of 
Gortschakoff. Mr. Rice has found it difficult to dis. 
cover among Americans a sufficient number of emi- 
nent men of letters to write about the ‘Many 
politicians who founded the Republic. Professor Goldwin 
Smith, whom perhaps England will yet spare to the United 
States, is to write a Life of Washington for Mr. Rice, and 
Mr. Warner is engaged on another patriot. But the curious 
fact remains that the United States have had so many 
remarkable men that there is an insufficiency of literary 
talent to chronicle their deeds. : 

“Berlin and St. Petersburg,” a book just published in 
Berlin, is arousing much attention. It is said to be by the 
author of “ Die St. Petersburger Gesellschaft ” and “ Russland 
vor und nach dem Kriege,” and points out that, as a neces- 
sary consequence of German unity, the friendship between 
Prussia and Russia has cometo anend. When Germany 
was but a geographical expression, Prussia, the author 
maintains, felt herself compelled to seek the support of 
Russia, a support which Bismarck employed to aid him in 
forming the German Empire, with which Prussia is now 
identified. The author brings forward many facts and ex- 
tracts from important official documents to confirm his 
views, which lead to the conclusion that Germany and 
Russia must before long settle their differences by a war. The 
book also contains much interesting information on 
“ Nihilism,” and the efforts made to subdue it. . 

The German literary and journalistic notes this week are 
as follows :—The first volume of the  Goethe-Jahrbuch,” 
edited by Dr. Ludwig Geiger, is to appear very shortly at 
Frankfort, and will contain articles on the results of their 
investigations by Hermann Grimm, Biedermann, Werner, 
and others. One part of the book will contain thirty-six of 
Goethe’s letters and seven of Frau Rath’sto him. E. von 
Hesse-Wartegg’s four volumes of travels in North America 
are to be translated into English and Swedish. “ Berlin und 
Petersburg” is the name of a new book which a Leipsig pub- 
lisher announces, and is a Prussian view of the history of the 
relations between Russia and Germany during the last forty 
years. It forms a fitting sequel to a work written some time 
ago by Ernst Hermann, which treated chiefly of events of 
the time of Peter the Great. The new clerical organ which 
was mentioned a few weeks ago as about to appear in Stras- 
burg now appears daily in both French and German, with a 
feuilleton also written in both languages. A voluminous 
work edited by Dr. Ed. Engel, entitled “ Geschichte der Welt- 
Literatur,” will be produced shortly at Leipsig. The history 
of the literature of each country will be complete in itself, 
and will be quite separate from the other histories, so that 
any one part of the work may be read without the interest 
being lost if the other parts are not. The Polish literature 
by Heinrich Ritschmann, the Hungarian by Professor G. 
Heinrich, and the French by the editor, Dr. Engel, will form 
the opening numbers. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Address and Memorial to Sir R. Temple. The Other Side. Bombay. 

Aidé Hamilton: Poet and Peer. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

Burnett, Francis,—Louisiana and That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. Macmillan and Co. 

Butler, A. J.—The Purgatory of Dante, with Translation. Macmillan and Co. 

Cicero.—Select Orations. With Notes by J. R. King, M.A. Clarendon Press. 

Colenso, Frances.—History of the Zulu War. Chapman and Hall. 

Crawford, James Coutts, F.G.S.—Recollections of Travel in New Zealand and 
Australia. Triibner and Co. . 

Euripides Alcestis. With Notes by C. S. Jerram. Clarendon Press. 

Fitzgerald, Percy.—Croker’s Boswell and Boswell. Chapman and Hall. 

Murby’s Melody Piece Book. Thos. Murby. 

Rogers, Rev. C.—The Serpent’s Track. 

The Tory Opportunity. By a Penitent Tory. Chapman and Hall. 

Weismann, Dr. Augustus.—Studies of the Theory of Descent. Translated by 
Raphael Meldola, Part I. Sampson Low and Co. 

Xenophon.— Memorabilia Socratis. With Notes by A. R. Cluer. Macmillan 

0. 
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RECENT FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 


“Victor Hugo.—CEuvres completes. Edition définitive, avec nombreux frag- 
ments inédits. A, Quantin et Hetzel. 


History. 
F. Lenormant.—Les Ofigines de I’Histoire d’aprés la Bible. Maisonneuve. 
E. Zevort.—Le Marquis d’Argenson. Germer-Baillitre. 
Ch. Jung.—Bonaparte et son temps. Charpentier. 
F. Frédé.—La Russie et le Nihilisme. A. Quantin. 

Fiction. 
Henri Rochefort.—L’Eradé. Charpentier. 
‘Ch. Bentzon.—Georgette. Calmann Levy. 
Gustave Claudin.—Fosea. Charpentier. 
Henry Gréville.—La Cité Ménavd. Plon. 
Ernest Daudet.—La Maison de Graville. Plon. 
Madame de Chandeneux.—La Dot régiémentaire. Plon. 
Edouard Cadol.—La Princesse Aldée. Calmann Levy. 
Catulle Mendés.—Les Méres ennemies. Dentu. 
Louis Ulbach.—Le Crime de Martial. Calmann Levy. 
F. du Boisgobey.—L’Héritage de Jean Tourniol. Pion. 
Emile Richebourg.—Un Calvaire. Dentu. 
Pierre Zaccone.—La Vertu de Charbonnette. Dentu. 
Charles Deslys.—Miss Eva. Dentu. 
Constant Guéroult, —Un héritage tragique. Dentu. 
Louis Collas.—Le Fils du Garde-chasse. Dentu. 
Edgar Monteil.—Jean des galéres. Dentu. 
Léopold Stapleaux.—Les Belles Millionnaires. Paul Ollendorff. 
Ch. Warzin.—Un Drame dans la rue de I’Echiquier. Paul Ollendorff. 
Alexandre de Lavergne.—Epoux et mére. Plon. 
Alone.—Henri Réné. Pilon. 
A. Matthey.--L’Etang des Sceurs grises. Charpentier. 
O. Barot.—Les Amours de la Duchesse. Jules Rouff. 
Léon Allard.—L’Impasse des Couronnes. Plon. 
A. Sirven et Leverdier.—Le Démon de la Chair. 


Science. 
Baillon.—Histoire des Plantes. Tome VII. Hachette. 
Louis Figuier.—Année scientifique (23° année). Hachette. 
A. Wurtz.—Supplément au Dictionnaire de Chimie, Hachette. 


Miscellaneous. 


Victorien Sardou.—Daniel Bochat. Calmann Levy. 

Edmond Schérer.—Diderot. Calmann Levy. 

Frédéric Godefroi.—Dictionnaire de l'ancienne langue frangaise. E. Wieweg. 
Furetitre.—Le Roman Bourgeois. Edition Quantin. 

Louis Bégis.—Constantine. Calmann Levy. 

Madame Audley.—Frédéric Chopia. Plon. 


Dentu. .. 
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years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to DURRANT 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 


pHi QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. ‘The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution wey 
ere 














strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and4fron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
estion of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 
rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, _ It is the safest medicine. ‘Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by I. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9¢. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that produced by a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulant, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended.. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6¢. Sold ,by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


Ce ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 








becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 
ye Aree for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
1 Chemists. Pots, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 





“ CULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 


J of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, ‘‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
natural condition of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. - 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 
Correspondence, Particulars post free of Mr. STOKES, Royal 
Polytechnic, 309 Regent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, 3 and 


8.30. “Stokes on Memory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory Globe, 
14 stamps. 














BEARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 


Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Bros, Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C. The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 
e-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1362. 
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EPPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) ' 


OCOOCO A. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOM(CEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — F 


MR. G. H. JONES, ~— 


SURGEON-DENTIST, badd 


toh 


Of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately ’ 


opposite the British Museum), nated 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explaing 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


(protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent), 
WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; ) Vienna,. 
1873; and New York, 1853. ota 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. Fx 


+ 





> 


TESTIMONIAL. 


* Jan. 27,1 tf a 
““My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the Stl ond : 


attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render : 
mastication cad articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained : 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services Pg are at liberty 
to use my name, ““S. G. HUTCHINS, : 


“*G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


‘* By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, ~ 





1 HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the . 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearlyall . 


diseases have their origin, will exert a never 


failing beneficial influence over the vital forces © _ 


(nerves and blood). 


1 CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- | 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great - 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which digestion and'good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible, 


T ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that. 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s, 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


H OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The changes of tempera- 


ture and weather frequently upset persons who are most cautious of 
their health, and most particular in their diets. These corrective, pu . 
gentle aperient Pills are the best remedy for all defective actions of the 
digestive organs; they augment the appetite, strengthen the stomach, correct 
biliousness, and carry off all that is noxious from the system. Heleeas 
Pills are composed of rare balsams, unmixed with baser matter, and on tha 
account are peculiarly well adapted for the young, delicate, and aged. As this 
erless medicine has gained fame in the past, so will it preserve it in the 
uture by its renovating and invigorating qualities, and its incapacity of doing 
harm 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 

THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. [ 
ss excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 


in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. % 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attacking any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 
1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
Fry’s 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA: 
COCOA. 


A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
** A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 








GUARANTEED PURE. re 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT: 
Pure Cocoa only. eer 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 


J. & FRY and SONS. 


Fry’s 
COcoOA. 
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HENRY A. IVORY & CO. 


CITY WAREROOM : 
23 Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY : 
WOOD GREEN, N. 


| Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.- 


Piano and Harmonium 
on one Key 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piand.—{ "eve epscty via com 
| Orchestral Iron Frame Piano. —} *‘ae pasieson, 
Orchestra! Iron Frame Piano.-} 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.-' 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


Perfect and most simple in 
mechanical arrangement, 


Supplies the great want of 
is musical age. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It oe instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from con, sted liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


FIN Geto | wih & 2 oo 
1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 





the day. 

KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other ras ions, has not any unpleasant smell. 

KINCSINS, LOTION, forwarded to any address free from observation for 
Is. . 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. — 
W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 
Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 


RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 


after all other remedies have failed. 
RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. : 
RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and tos. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. ; 
RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordinary diet or labour. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 
HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the ‘‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations, Ilfustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for travelling, post free. 


: 320 HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL, 
IS NOW OPEN. 
The TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PICTURES. 
The Contributions of Artists of the Continental Schools. 
Including a Collection of Foreign Water-Colour Drawings on the First -Floor. 
Admission, 18, 





———... 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Mansion House Buitpincs, E.C., LonDoN. 








Oxrorp Street, W. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 
Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen, 








TIC-SANO. 


TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES. 


TIC-SANO is the cure for RHEMaTISM, NEURALGIA, Gout, 
Sciatica, Graver, Lompaco, Sick and Nervous ‘Hgap- 


ACHE, as proved by numerous unsolicited testimonials, 


is a vegetable remedy ; can be taken by both you 
and old, and by persons of the most delicate eobdenane a 
out change of diet. : 
is hea ee SPECIFIC for the above complaints ; 
it n tried and appreved of by the Medical Profession 
and has been spoken favourably of ty the Public Press : 


TIC-SANO. 
“ Undoubted remedy.” —Ciwil Service Gazette. 
“* A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.”"~ Morning Post, 
‘A most wonderful and sure cure.”"— Morning Advertiser. 
“* Thoroughly efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action.” 


TIC-SANO purifies the blood, strengthens the ohana se 


wards off one half the diseases the flesh is heir to. 
Beware of Imitations, and ASK for TIC-SANO, 
Prices, 1s. 1}d., 28. 34., 48. 6d., “— 11s, per Bottle. Of all the principal 


JOYCE & CO., 25 Old Jewry, E.C., Sole Agents. 


WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 


(REGISTERED), 
Or, CHEMICAL FOOD of HEALTH. 


Tue never-failing and specific Remedy for Neuralgia, Rheumatism i 
Nervous Prenton, an Sospieniteas aifords Eaxmotinte Relief, a 


cases effects a permanent Cure. 
Sold only in Bottles, 2s. 9d., 5s., 115., and 215., of 
H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
6 Sloane Street, London. 


Patentees of the New “‘ Washable” Respirator, 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. each. 


‘BRON CHITIS, Coughs, Colds, Pains in the Chest, Shortness 
~ of Breath, Phlegm.—Dr. Locock’s Putmonic Warers give immediate 
relief and a rapid cure, nothing else gives such a sound, refreshing night’s rest. 
In Rheumatic and Nervous complaints they act like a charm. To sin 
are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. They taste pleasantly. 
Sold by all medicine vendors mee 1}d, and 2s. -' ves b box. Caution.—The 
genuine Dr. Locock’s medicines have name in ernment Stamp, 
the Trade Mark (‘‘ Dr. Locock”) on the label. 


THE MULTIPLEX 


IVES FORTY COPIES of CIRCULARS, 


Music, Drawings, Plans, Specifications. This Copying Process has 
been adopted by Her ae Government, who have paid the inventor (Mr. 
Fellows) £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their nis. 
penne washing off. Negatives available for years. Full i post 








and 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 24 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 


BILIN WATER. 


DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 
BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS for INDIGESTION. 
Recommended by the Lancet and the leading Physicians. 
imoni is Serene Highness the D Teck. 
Testimonial from his S coe Hig! ag sake “¢ aa 
** Sir,—I om Semel of a Pa Highness the Duke of coe lean se 
iti ill not to recommen r house, being thorough 
seeshed with the caneiienes of the Bilin Water oohine Bilin Digestive Pastile. 
—I have, &c. “Ricuarp J. G. Freesorn.” 
Prices : 100 Pints, 40s.; 50 Quests, ase. Pastils in 1s. and 2s. boxes.—Bilin 


W. Depét, 27 King Street, Cheapside. 
stag, Depth 27 DRS me raed alt Chaniiied 











512) THE 


LIFE: 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 





; LIF 5 
Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad 


LIFE 
or Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best 


The first of a series of Novels will commence next week. 


LIFE 


Has coe Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America, whose 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. 
The Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity. 


LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 


Orrices—136 STRAND, W.C, 





THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6@. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
: a ee 2 erates — 
Price rs. ; post free, 13 stamps. 
4A THOROUGH EXPOSURE OF “THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.”) 
D 


THE HIGH-CHURCH CONFESSIONAL : 
AN EXPOSE. 
By A. J. DADSON, F.R.G.S. ake 
—LEarl of Chichester. 


““ Never came ecross such a scathing ex Mis 6s 
circulation.”"— The Rock. 
An “‘able and seasonable exposé of the confessional.” 


From all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 
ST. PAUL’S PUBLISHING DEPOT, 30 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





ENGLISH ALPINE HOME. 


EMPORARY or PERMANENT RESIDENTS are 

. invited to Join an English Circle, in a Villa situated in a 
locality called the most beautiful in the world. English and 
Native Educational Establishment adjoining ; chef; from 30s. per 
week. Private port and splendid fishing.—M. E., Clos du Lac, 
Clarens. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FURTHER REDUCTION in the Price of Books. 
Clean Secondhand Copies of the Letters of Charles Dickens, 
**Memoirs of Mrs. Tait,’”? Canon Farrar’s “St. Paul,” 
*¢ The Autobiography of Prince Metternich,” and many other 
Books of the Season may be obtained at Mudie’s Library en 
Monday next at half price. Catalogues, postage free, on 
application. 


New Oxford Street, April 17, 1880. 


LEVI ON COM MERCE. 
Second Edition, with Graphic Tables, 8vo. 18s. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE, AND OF 
THE ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF THE NATION, from 
1763 to 1878. By Leone Levi, F.S.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, Picieleds of the Principles and Practice of 
Commerce and Commercial Law, King’s College, London, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 





EXAMINER, 
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THE VILLAGE OF PALA RONTAT HA 
OF CHELSEA. By the Rev. A. ACES ; or, CHRONIC 


VOLS. III. and IV. of ROYAL WINDSOR. y is 
bl cata Dixon. Second Edition. 8vo., 308. Completing 


CONVERSATIONS WITH _ DISTINGUISHED 
Sonne Rig UD AMINE Sm ee 
= — by his daughter, M. C1 M. Simpson, 


LODGE'’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1880, 


Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty. 
agth Edition, with the Arms beautifully Ex Engraved. 31s. a ee ol. te fod 
ges. 


THE NEW! & POPULAR NOVELS, . 


POET AND PEER. By Hamittron Ai ' 
** Penruddocke,” &c. 3 vols. Bilettrie oo taek fog, author SA 


THREE RECRUITS, AND THE GIRLS THEY 
LEFI BEHIND THEM. By JOSEPH HATTON. 3vols. 


FOR HER DEAR SAKE. By Mary CrcIL Hay, | 


Acthor of “ Otp Myppetton’s Money.” Ssconp Epition. ° 3 vols, 


LILLY OF THE VALLEY. By Mrs. Ranpotpu, © 
Author of “‘ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


POOR ZEPH. By F. W. Robsinson. Author of . . 
** Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week.) > 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


For April. Price 2s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 
1. The Roads of England and Wa Lif the Middle 
Part If. B De desu Jussenano. “ ae 

2. Our Public Schools V1 borough 

3» The Death of Arnkel. ‘by Epmunp W. Goss. 

4. Miracle Pla 

5. Illusions of 

6. Fellow Townsmen. es Harpy. 

g Jacobins and Levellers ~ 

9 Genera Election. 

to. Selected Books. é 


ORATIONES CREWEIANA. = 


The LATIN SPEECHES of the Rev, R. MICHELL, D.D., late Public. 
Orator in the University of Oxford, 1849-1 876. 


Edited, with copious Notes in English, by his Son, E. B. Micuett, M.A 
Barrister at-law. 12s. 





PARKER & SONS, London and Oxford. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
SPORTING SKETCHES. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By “ BAGATELLE.” a 





London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


Cams AND Bonuses PAID .s..00..- - £3,5 
ANNUAL RRVENUB 2... cccccccccceccccccccersoccesece 430000 30008 
Fase issuED during last § years . 
he ASSOCIATION is distinguished ‘by i its "Special sthoos oe 
BONUS DISTRIBUTION. 
In Class A.—An Ordinary Life Policy is transformed in a few rs into a 
. aa ae ee for the full acre Assured, with oy es Bonus pevat teen 
n Class B.— uses are applie so as to give the est possi 
to those who attain an average time of fite. This Bee resulted in Bonus 
Additions of an amount Unattainable under any other System. 
New Taace of Repucep Premivms recently adopted, being from 8s. te 128. 
lower than usual, for every £ 100 with profits. 
AGEiicctuee 25 30 35 4° 45 50 55 60 
PREMIUM .. 37S. 428. 475. 558. 675. 828. 1028. 1305. 
THE 41st YEAR CLOSES IN APRIL 1880. 
Previous ENTRANTS WILL SECURE 
TWO YEARS’ BONUS ar tHe DIVISION OF PROFITS in 188:. 
LONDON: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 





P H(ENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Sett!ements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the wor!d. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


——ea 


. 





Printed tor + the Proprietor. by SPO TY ISWOODE & co., at No. 5 : New. -street ‘Square, i in the City of Lendon ; “and Published at 136 136 Strand, , London, 


in the County of Middlesex.—Saru RvAY 


, April 17, 1880. 








